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“Because I was snapping 
at everyone, 
my doctor started me on Postum!” 


“Everybody gets riled now and then. But when you don’t 
feel just right, or sleep too well, everything gets on your 
nerves. When that happened to me, I went to the doctor. 

‘“‘He said my symptoms were pretty common . . . thought 
they might be due to too much coffee; some people can’t 
always take all the caffein in coffee. He suggested I try 
Postum because Postum is caffein-free . . . can’t aggravate 
your nervous system or keep you awake. 

“T followed his advice. I started feeling better, sleep- 
ing better, acting better—and boosting Postum. Why don’t 
you try Instant Postum? Give it a good try—for 30 days, 
in fact. You’ll like it—and it’ll like you!” 
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COVER shows Donna René Camp reach- 
ing for one of many prehistoric bones 
discovered on Ghost Ranch, the Board 
of Christian Education’s Conference Cen- 
ter at Abiquiu, New Mexico. With Donna 
are her parents, LTJG and Mrs. Joseph 
D. Camp, all of whom are attending Lay 
Preachers’ Institute. The Camps live at 
Pacific Beach, San Diego, which is home 
base for Joe’s ship, “USS Hollister.” See 
A Week at Ghost Ranch, page 6. Wil- 
liam H. Carr, designer of the museum 
at Ghost Ranch, recently received the 
Distinguished Service Award of the 
American Forestry Association for his 
pioneering in the development of natural 
resource museums, 


Abraham deVries, who wrote Ged’s 
Special Children, page 17, is pastor of 
the First Reformed Church, Randolph, 
Wisconsin. He and Mrs. deVries have a 
son, Jimmy, four-and-a-half years old. 


The Church 
and the Mass 
Media, page 11, 
was written by 
William J. Mil- 
lard, Jr. (right), a 
member of First 
Presbyterian 
Church (U.S.A.), 
Austin, Texas. Mr. 
Millard is a sociol- 
ogist specializing in research in mass 
communications. An independent con- 
sultant, he has worked for all three major 
television networks and is a member of 
the Radio and Television Council of New 
York city, and of the United Presbyterian 
Radio and Television Department. His 
article in this issue is adapted from an 
address presented to the General Assem- 
bly in May. 


Elizabeth P. Hoffman, who wrote The 
Wonderful World of Children's 
Books, is librarian at Oakmont Elemen- 
tary School in suburban Philadelphia, 
and the mother of four young readers. 


A. Edwin Harper, Jr., author of My 
Christian Brother, Brindaban, is a 
United Presbyterian physician and fra- 
ternal worker in the Punjab, India. 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


Questionable Films 


« I was very much interested in the 
short article about the increasing amount 
of violence and sex in our movies [“Prot- 
estant Action Urged on Questionable 
Films,” P.L., October 1, 1959]. There 
are few movies these days a family can 
attend together. We very seldom take 
our two girls, seven and eight, but if 
there were more good family-type 
movies, I’m sure we'd go a lot more 
often, After discussing this situation with 
other women in our church and P.T.A., 
I'm sure we're typical in this respect. . . . 
Other countries which exchange mo- 
tion pictures with us must get a deplor- 
able opinion of our people after watching 
some of these recent movies. 
—Mrs. Ropert CAsTLe 
Palo Alto, California 


« In my opinion the article about ques- 
tionable films could well have had a 
much more conspicuous location in the 
magazine, particularly in view of the 
need for the complete banning of so 
much poor program content in the tele- 
vision shows and the great lack of dis- 
cretion as to what goes into movies. 

Mr. George A. Heimrich, director of 
the West Coast office of the National 
Council of Churches’ Broadcasting and 
Film Commission, is quoted as having 
said, “Something very definite must be 
done” to halt the “increasing portrayal 
of sex and violence.” 

What “very definite” things should the 
public do? When an issue is before Con- 
gress, .. . there sometimes goes out the 
suggestion to “write your Senator.” If the 
editors of PrespyTERIAN LIFE can ascer- 
tain something equally “definite” that 
church members or anyone else can do, 
or attempt to do, to bring about absolute 
eradication of movies portraying sex and 
violence, it seems to me that it would 
be wise indeed to give considerable and 
significant space to such a discussion. . . . 

—Emity Scorr 


Ladonia, Texas 


Millikin University’s 
TV Course on Religion 


« I was very much interested in the 
article “TV Course on Religion Begins 
Second Year” in the September 1 issue 
of PrespyTeRiaAN Lire. 

At the same time, however, that this 


“pioneering step” was being taken by 
American University, a Midwest Presby. 
terian college, Millikin University 
Decatur, Illinois, was offering a tele. 
course in religion over station WCIA 
Champaign, Illinois. The course, “Re. 
ligions of Mankind,” two credit hour 
was ably presented each Saturday mom. 
ing from 11:00 to 11:30 by the Revereng 
John Burhorn, Dean of Chapel and As 
sociate Professor of Religion at the Uni 
versity. 

Guest speakers of the various faiths 
also participated, both in the TV class. 
room and at the seminars, which wer 
held for two hours each on three Satur. 
days during the course. 

A term paper and final examination 
completed the requirements for the two 
hours of credit earned by each paying 
participant. ... 

I took this course for credit and found 
it, aside from being most interesting, one 
of the most inspirational courses I have 
ever had. 

—Mrs. Irma S. Low 
Springficld, Illinois 


Centennial Presbyterian 
Church 


« Congratulations on your fine picture 
of the church at Girardot, Colombia 
[P.L., October 15, 1959]. 

I think it is worthy of note that the 
one man who was responsible more than 
anvone else for the building of that 
church was one of our own fraternal 
workers, the Reverend Lorentz D. 
Emery. —James L. Ewatt 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Mailing Addresses 
For Church World Service 
Clothing 


Church World Service, National Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A, 
has moved its offices to 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York 27, New York. 

Contributed clothing, however, should 
not be directed to this address. Clothing 
donations should still.be sent to one of 
the following CWS centers: New Wind- 
sor, Maryland; Nappanee, Indiana; 110 
Zast 29th Street, New York 16, New 
York; 4165 Duncan Avenue, St. Louis 
10, Missouri; 919 Emerald Avenue, Mo- 
desto, California, 
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Let everything that breathes praise the Lord! (Psalm 
150:6) 






— have a phrase to cover the various convul- 
sions of nature or other devastations which man 
himself cannot prevent. They call them “acts of God.” 
It’s a pious-sounding phrase; but isn’t it unfortunate 
that “acts of God” should be limited to disasters—as if 
the only events God has had a hand in since creation 
have been earthquakes, tidal waves, cyclones, cosmic 
disaster, and sudden death. Is it just the conceit and 
cockiness of the human animal that attributes the 
troubles and tragedies to a divine source and the joys 
and satisfactions to human achievement? 

lt is so easy to give ourselves credit where credit 
is not due. We like to feel that our purposefulness and 
industry are responsible for our successes. But human 
determination and industry could accomplish little 
without God’s gifts of the raw materials to work on and 
the favoring conditions of sound health and heredity, 
of a stimulating world, and of great inherited ideals. 
In one of his letters the apostle Paul asks the question 
“What have you that you did not receive?” And when 
we come right down to it, there isn’t much to answer. 

Of course, the true view is that we are in partnership 
with God. That is the way he himself wants us to look 
at it. He has no wish to detract from any credit due 
us. On the contrary, we may be sure he takes keen 
delight in the achievements of his children—whether 
these achievements are scientific, economic, social, or 
moral. He is not a grudging God. He is always ready 
with his “Well done!” 

But it is also true that God “opposes the proud, but 
gives grace to the humble.” Pride, in the sense of an 
independent spirit toward God, is the father of all sin, 
from the day when Lucifer fell from heaven. So, in 
spite of any credit that may be due ourselves for the 
good things we enjoy, it is God’s hand that makes them 
possible. “Praise God, from whom all blessings flow.” 

In spite of all God's blessings, it is not a happy 
world we live in today. Someone has said that in the 
s hext century this particular age will be recorded in 
history as the Age of Fear. ' 

Everywhere people are afraid: afraid of war, afraid 
of the crash of civilization or the extinction of the race 
through misuse of nuclear power, afraid of class revo- 
lution, afraid of other races, afraid of menacing pagan- 
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MEDITATION 
by Richard W, Graves 


| God's Gifts 
and Our Thanksgiving 


isms, afraid of a vast host of phantoms waiting their 
chance over the horizon or in outer space. And since 
fear is the great thief of vitality, the vital force of human 
morale is at low ebb. 

In such a time it is difficult for many to feel thankful, 
to remember that praise is the first business of the 
Christian life— not church attendance, not sermon hear- 
ing, not the sustaining of an organization (though 
these are fruits of the lilt and lift of the spirit of adora- 
tion), but praise. 

Yet it is doubtful if we really give praise first place 
in our thoughts and attitudes toward God and in our 
religious life. It is so natural to think of our Lord 
chiefly as one whose help we need, or as one whose 
commands it is our duty to obey, rather than as one 
who is the continual source of every good thing in our 
lives. 

“Man's chief end,” the Shorter Catechism reminds 
us, “is to glorify God and to enjoy him for ever.” How 
can we regain the spirit of praise? Well, many of the 
glowing doxologies of the Bible were written amid 
circumstances which seemed to the writers as menac- 
ing as our own do to us. What was their secret? Their 
secret was an active faith in the greatness and goodness 
of God. “God is our refuge and strength, a very present 
help in trouble. Therefore will we not fear though the 
earth should change, though the mountains shake in the 
heart of the sea.” When God rather than circumstances 
has become the most important fact of life, the result 
is a sense of security which circumstances cannot alter. 

Therefore, at this Thanksgiving season, let us turn 
our eyes away from the harassing, pricking, stinging 
events of the world scene which individually we can- 
not help or change. We shall have to come back to 
them, of course; but at least for a brief interval let us 
deliberately look for and at the tidings that are still 
“good and gay and godly.” There are more of them 
than we think. Our lives are sweetened by them every 
day. 

There are these wonderful bodies of ours to rejoice 
in, faithful friends to cherish, daily work to be done. 
There is an amazing world to live in, with its rhythm 
of nights and days, moonlight and sunlight, winter and 
summer. There is pardon for sin, new life for old, and 
a fresh page every day. There is a glowing revelation 
of the love of God, through sunset, Scripture, and 
Savior. And there is the assurance of a deathless life 
more splendid than we can ask or think. 




































Grace Thompson, Albuquerque, New Mexico, is National Missions worker in Indian Harry S$. Blackburn (right), Springfield, 
pueblos of Southwest. She has great love and respect for Indian people; admires espe- Ohio, chats with Arthur N. Pack, ranch 
cially their dignity and patience. Her hobbies: photography and rock collecting. donor. Retired from two careers—in As 
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While the Ghost Ranch Conference § nort 
Eighteen lay preachers, Center in New Mexico was officially E 


dedicated only last month, some 3,000 rive 


° young people and adults attended insti- fror 
nonordained chu rchmen tutes and conferences there during the ran 
— P ° past year. The scenically spectacular tion 
who minister to varied congregations, 21,000-acre ranch was given to the whi 
: he Board of Christian Education in 1955 they 

share experiences and insights by Mr. and Mrs. Arthur N. Pack (seem of 
: P.L., March 2, 1957, and August 1, wot 
during eee 1959) .—TuHe EDITORS f 
© duc 
“Why, I never had met another la) of J 
preacher,” Mrs. Oliver Tooker of One- sas, 
e e ida, New York, said. “There was just my rese 
husband. It’s wonderful to see what some 


of the others are like.” fac 


G Everdina Tooker, a vice-president of § her 
h the New York Synodical, had spent four ter 
Oo 4. a ni C days on the road, at night sharing a tent in | 

trailer with her husband and two chil- Do 


dren, Perry, 18, and Catharina, 16, to at- 


tend the Lay Preachers’ Institute at ple 
by MARY SETH Ghost Ranch, New Mexico, sixty miles ” 
6 PRESBYTERIAN LIFE No 


att 


sociated Press and Air Force—Mr. Black- 
burn preaches in nine vacant churches in 
Ohio and visits the sick in hospitals. 


northwest of Santa Fe. 

Eighteen other lay preachers had ar- 
rived by various means from twelve states 
from New York to California. While the 
ranch sojourn was in part a family vaca- 
tion, the real purposes were to find out 
what lay preachers were like and what 
they needed, and to work out a program 
of study and practice preaching that 
would be helpful. 

At the first meeting everyone intro- 
duced himself: 

“I am Bob Frans, Associate Professor 
of Agronomy at the University of Arkan- 


sas, said one. “My main responsibility is 


research in chemicai weed control.” 
Across the room a big grin lighted the 
face of another lay preacher, Luther Ber- 
henke from Midland, Michigan, who in- 
terrupted with, “You might be interested 


in knowing that the company I work for—‘ 


Dow Chemical—developed 2, 4-D.” 

After this exchange between two peo- 
ple who had found an interest in com- 
mon, it was explained that the discovery 
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For three years LTJG Joseph D. Camp has been chaplain aboard destroyer, ‘’U.S.S. 
Hollister,” where he conducts services when ship is at sea. Home base is San 
Diego, California, where his wife Catharine and small daughter live near beach. 


of 2, 4-D during World War II had been 
the breakthrough to the development of 
chemicals for controlling weeds in all 
kinds of agricultural crops. 

The lay preachers, it turned out, did 
their preaching in such varied situations 
as the deck of a destroyer in a rolling sea, 
Pueblo 


where a nursery is nonexistent and not 


and in a tiny Indian church, 
needed, since babies are nursed during 
the service. 

Most “preachers” came on scholarships 
that included the whole family. But Mar- 
vin Franklin, head bank teller at Athens, 
Ohio, who serves two churches twenty- 
five miles from his home—one at 9:00, the 
other at 10:45 on Sunday morning—came 
alone. His wife, Rhoda, stayed home 
and conducted services accompanied by 
Cindy, 3, Elsa, 7, and Ingrid, 8. “Mama 
had the service Sunday,” Ingrid wrote, 
“but she spoke awful short.” 

Represented in the group besides 
teaching, chemistry, and banking were 
numerous other professions. Two of those 


attending were naval officers. Two were 
railroad men—one a claims investigator 
with Santa Fe, the other a director of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad’s electrical labora- 
tory in Altoona. There was a painter, a 
foreman in a plastic manufacturing plant, 
an engineer with the Atomic Energy 
Commission, a labor relations director, 
and an Indian who preaches in Choctaw. 

Two of the group were retired: one 
had been a farmer, one a journalist for 
Associated Press, Three were employed 
by the Board of National Missions in 
the Southwest frequently 
called upon to conduct services in small 


and were 
churches. 

Grace Thompson, a national mission- 
ary, insists that she is not a lay preacher. 
No matter what she calls herself, how- 
ever, she not only delivers the “message” 
but plays the piano and leads the sing- 
ing in many Indian churches, especially 
at Jemez Presbyterian Mission, fifty miles 
northwest of Albuquerque. She feels that 
her most important job is to be a hyphen 
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James T. 


Loma, Sulphur, Oklahoma, said that Institute 
“will help me in my work among the Choctaw Indian Pres- 
byterian churches. We need more and more study of Bible.” 
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Lawrence E. Null, Albuquerque, who, in his capacity as eng: 
neer with Atomic Energy Commission, travels all ove 
U.S., regularly drives eighty miles to preach on Sunday. 


A WEEK AT GHOST RANCH ocontnueo 


between the Anglo and the Indian. 

The Lay Preachers’ Institute was an 
experimental project initiated by the 
Board of Christian and 
planned and conducted in cooperation 


Education, 


with the Division of Evangelism and the 
Department of Town and Country of the 
Board of National Missions, and the Gen- 
eral Commission on Chaplains and 
Armed Forces Personnel. 

In spite of the fact that about six hun- 
dred worship services are sent out each 
month to pastorless churches and to the 
armed forces by the Department of Town 
and Country, very little is known about 
the lay preacher except that without him 
many churches would be closed. 

Ghost Ranch was chosen as the best 
place to hold the Lay Preachers’ Insti- 
tute for two reasons: its scenic beauty 
and specially designed facilities, and the 
fact that it is located in an area where 
there are more than a few lay preachers. 
The center of the ranch is a vast, bright 
green field of alfalfa under irrigation, sur- 
rounded by fruit and cottonwood trees 
and evergreens. Among the trees nestle 
adobe-style buildings: assembly hall, 
lodge, health center, dining hall, and liv- 
ing units. Backdrop is the vast brilliantly 
colored limestone cliffs and the cloud- 
filled blue sky, Geologists can pick out 


2 
“ 


the various layers in the cliffs—one layer 
is one hundred million years old. An- 
other layer is white coral, indicating that 
sea water at one time covered the area. 
Massive sections of petrified wood prove 
that eons ago the ranch was a forest. Now 
the principal vegetation is juniper and 
pifion trees and sagebrush. The valleys, 
hills, and mesas are crisscrossed with 
trails where plant life, geologic forma- 
tions, and other features are labeled. 
Lucky hikers sometimes get a glimpse of 
the ranch’s herd of eighty-nine antelopes 
(spring count). These had been brought 
from Wyoming by airplane. 

Meetings took place in “Yucca,” a 
building on top of the mesa, almost in 
the clouds. “Just like being in heaven,” 
one of the lay preacher’s children said. 
On the mesa the group lived in motel- 
like units built into the slope of the 
ground. 

Somebody noted that the area bore 
many geographic similarities to Palestine. 
This seemed to lend a first-century flavor 
to the morning study of the Book of Acts, 
with attention to the preaching methods 
of another group of lay preachers, the 
apostles. 

The group studied Peter’s sermon. 
Special note was made of the difference 
between Peter’s audience and the aver- 


age church congregation today. The Jew 
of the first century knew the “prophets” 
and was well informed about the Jewish 
faith. 

The lay preachers shared the opinion 
that the twentieth-century Christian is 
for the most part a babe-in-arms about 
his faith. 

“We have to explain and explain,” one 
of the lay preachers said. 

“The Bible is an unknown book to a 
great many people,” another said. 

“When I found my people being er 
thusiastic about the children’s sermon, | 
realized there was something wrong, 
one of the leaders said. 

In a week spent completely apart from 
the world or news of it, all the la 
preachers agreed that the church in it 
proclamation and ministry must be rele- 
vant to the world, but the opinion was by 
no means unanimous that this meant tak- 
ing an active part in politics, for example 

The Reverend Frederick C. Maier, of 
the adult department of the Board of 
Christian Education and director of the 
Lay Preachers’ Institute, said, “The 
church is too often seen as an organiza 
tion constantly and selfishly reaching out 
to get people to serve it, and not as an 
organization serving the world.” 

“There is something wrong,” one men 
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William E. Guilford, Shawnee, Kansas, a former claims in- 
vestigator with Santa Fe Railroad, has returned to the Uni- 
versity of Kansas to pursue career in religious drama. 


ber said, “when a young mother says she 
can’t go to a PTA meeting because that 
is the night her Circle meets to study 
ever-widening-circles.” 

In the same vein the comment was 
made that there is something tragic 
and pathetic about using a labor rela- 
tions man to fold bulletins on Sunday 
morning. 

“There is real danger in having our 
light under the bushel of the church,” 
one of the lay preachers quipped. 

The nature, witness, and worship of 
the church were discussed, as well as 
how to go about visiting and counseling 
and how to organize a local church pro- 
gram. 

Only three or four of the lay preachers 
had choirs in their churches, but they 
were not worried about this—they felt 
that it was more worshipful just to sing. 
They saw music as part of the service and 
not as an interlude for a solo. But many 
were worried about the hymns some of 
their people chose to sing, such as “Build 
Me Just a Cabin in the Corner of Glory- 
land,” and “Royal Telephone.” 


In our praise of God, we owe him the 


best,” the group summarized. 

Afternoons were for fun and trips. The 
ranch has three turquoise pools: small for 
toddlers, middle-sized for bathers, and 
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large for the aquatically advanced. The 
“preachers” visited National Missions 
churches at Chimayo, Truchas, Embudo, 
and Dixon. The $100,000 Ghost Ranch 
Museum, gift of the Charles Lathrop 
Pack Forestry Foundation, was explored 
with the assistance of Mr. William H. 
Carr, designer and director of the Mu- 
seum. Mr. Carr also designed the Bear 
Mountain Trailside Museum in New 
York and the Arizona-Sonora Desert Mu- 
seum near Tucson. The Ghost Ranch 
Museum, which shows relics of the geo- 
logical past as well as plant and animal 
life of the present—including George the 
mountain lion and a prairie dog village— 
is visited by some one thousand people 
each week. One exhibit, the skeletal re- 
mains of a birdlike dinosaur (coelophy- 
sis), found on the ranch in 1947 by an 
American Museum of Natural History 
expedition, is considered one of the most 
important discoveries yet made of the 
continent's early life. The coelophysis 
roamed New Mexico more than one hun- 
dred million years ago. 

After dinner the lay preachers got 
back to work, and “Yucca” became a 
workshop for sermons. Since no lectern 
was available, Mike Masoian spent a 
couple of hours in the ranch workshop 
one afternoon and turned out two, one 


University of Arkansas professor Maurice Ray with wife 
Nell. He suggested session take turns preaching in va- 
cant church. “It never did rotate beyond myself,” he said. 


for medium-sized, one for tall lay preach- 
ers. This was easy for Mike, who directs 
recreation and community services in 
Spanish Plazas for the Board of National 
Missions, and heads a complete wood- 
working shop for adult hobbyists. 

Mike, who is used to filling every min- 
ute, found the schedule too relaxed for 
his taste; he spent two afternoons running 
the bulldozer at the unfinished Museum 
site. “I learned how to do it in the army,” 
he said. 

The practice preaching was prefaced 
by a little expert instruction from Dr. 
John Jansen of Austin Theological Sem- 
inary. His major piece of advice: “We 
need to be faithful to the word. We are 
too apt to begin with an idea and use 
Scripture to support it... . If we do not 
take the Bible seriously, it can get us into 
trouble.” 

Preaching was judged on three crite- 
ria: was it true to Scripture? was the 
message relevant to life’s situations? does 
the structure convey the message, and 
help accomplish the purpose? 

Although every error was pinpointed, 
the preaching was amazingly good and 
provided much fun as weil as instruction. 

Ensign John Griffiths paced back and 
forth across the room. When asked if this 
procedure were necessary on board ship, 
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William H. Carr (left), Director of Ghost Ranch Museum, gives facts and figures to 
lay preachers and to Institute director, the Reverend Frederick C. Maier (right). 


The three pools at Ghost Ranch, located beside the dining hall and at the base 
of brilliant limestone cliffs, were a gift to the Board of Christian Education. 
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he said, “No, as a matter of fact, I usually 
have to hold on.” 

It was Grace Thompson’s turn ty 
preach. As she approached the lectem, 
one of the preacher's wives entered 
wrapped in an Indian blanket, and sat ip 
the front row. 

“You are in Jemez, and you live in 
hogan with one or two rooms for your 
whole family,” Grace said before begin. 
ning her sermon. 

Lieut. Joe Camp of Destroyer “U.S§. 
Hollister,” a Texan living in San Diego, 
selected as his text, “Then what shall] | 
do with Jesus who is called Christ? 

“A good text and sermon, especially 
for fellows away from home,” someone 
said. 

“T'd like my son to be on his ship,” was 
another comment. 

A popular feature of all Ghost Ranch 
conferences is a talk by Arthur Pack in 
which he relates the history of Ghost 
Ranch. His chief enjoyment, he says, is | 
derived from the faces of the people who | 
come to the ranch. “I meet so many peo 
ple searching,” he says. 

During the week many friendships 
were made. Harry Blackburn invited any 
and all to stop at his home in Springfield, 
Ohio, where he and his wife and his blue 
parrot, “Nipper,” would make them wel- 
come and provide a whole floor for their 
comfort. 

As Luther Berhenke said, “With the 
wide range of background of the partici 
pants, it was not surprising that there 
should be differences of opinion. The 
early Church had that, too. Still, as in 
the early Church, there was unanimity of 
spirit in devotion to Christ and the de 
sire to bear a relevant witness to each 
one’s community that was a real inspira- 
tion.” 

Bob Frans said he would like to see 
some statement as to the attitude of the 
church toward lay preachers—Are they 
needed? Do they have a significant job 
to perform? Or is the ordained ministry 
adequate? 

Another lay preacher commented. ‘T 
do hope that something might be done 
on the synod or presbytery level to con- 
tinue some kind of study for lay preach- 
ers. Perhaps one night a month.” 

Looking back on the experience, Fred 
Maier summed up, “The thing that struck 
me with greatest force was the eagerness 
to learn that these lay preachers dis- 
played. They all realized that a tremen- 
dous responsibility had been committed 
to them, and they recognized their own 
inadequacy to cope with it, This is, of 
course, the first distinguishing mark of a 
true preacher of the Word.” 
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THE CHURCH AND 


THE MASS MEDIA 


In TV and radio, as in person-to-person contact, we must 


ask Christian laymen to speak up and to speak fearlessly 


by Wiitiam J. Mintaro, Jr. 


ue CuurcH faces the task of bridging the gap 
between the religious world and the world of 
secular institutions—of government, of indus- 
try, of labor, of education, of entertainment— 
and of relating these two areas of human activity in 
such a way that the religious elements in a man’s life 
come to control his behavior in the secular area. To 
achieve this, the Church preaches the risen Christ, Son 
of God, with power to touch and change a person’s 
life. Secondly, the Church gives guidance in how to 
behave as a Christian, and extolls certain values as 
those to live by, within the family and at work. 

The Christian is in the world, but not of the world. 
He believes men, in deciding what is right and wrong, 
should be more concerned with what God thinks than 
with what men think. But what he believes is at odds 
with what a good many other Americans practice. 

One reason for this is the way that life is structured 
in our society. The values implicit in the way our lives 
are organized not only separate secular institutions 
from religious ones but tend to emphasize the greater 
importance of the secular. : 

Take schooling, for example, and look at it from 
the viewpoint of the child. A youngster is required 
by law, by his school, and by his family to go to school 
five days a week, from, say, 8:30 in the morning to 3:00 
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in the afternoon. In addition, he is expected to spend 
time on homework. By contrast, the child is asked or 
encouraged—but not required by law, nor by the 
church, nor by his parents in most cases—to go to Sun- 
day school or church for several hours on Sunday. In 
view of the unequal emphasis and disproportionate 
time given by society to secular education as compared 
with religious training, it is no wonder that the secular 
world of affairs is seen by many youngsters to be of 
considerably more consequence and importance than 
religious matters. This imbalance presents a serious 
problem. 

The same thing holds true in the business world. 
Most men work five days a week, sometimes six, some- 
times evenings as well, getting ahead in business. In 
our society, no one really expects them to spend that 
much time in church affairs. A line is drawn between 
a man’s job and his religious faith. In New York, for 
example, legislation has been passed to the effect that 
no one may be denied a job because of his race or 
religion. By law, religion is decreed irrelevant to a 
man’s occupation. This law was designed with a hu- 
manitarian motive in mind, but it reflects a philosophy 
of two separate worlds. 

In the field of broadcasting, drawing a line between 
secular and religious also occurs. The imbalance we 
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THE CHURCH AND 
THE MASS MEDIA 


CONTINUED 


noted earlier in connection with school- 
ing and business is found in broadcast 
program schedules. Programs labeled 
religious constitute a relatively small 
percentage of total programing, and are 
practically never presented at peak 
audience times. 

If you were a stranger to our culture, 
based on broadcasting schedules alone 
you could conclude that the religious 
and secular areas were separate ones, 
and that the secular one was generally 
thought of as more important, since so 
much time was dedicated to it. 

What has been the attitude of the 
Church toward all this? 

It is important to note that the Church 
does not attack the structure of our pres- 
ent day American system of life, nor does 
it attempt to destroy or to take formal 
control of its secular institutions. For 
example, a statement was approved by 
the General Assembly in 1957 taking a 
position against parochial school educa- 
tion and reaffirming the traditional sepa- 
ration of secular schooling from religious 
education. ' 

In the area of business affairs, the 
Church has not taken the position that 
it should own and operate businesses. 

With respect to broadcasting, we own 
relatively few stations, and control only 
a fraction of available air time. 

As I understand it, our basic reasoning 
has been to approve of the separation of 
religious and secular institutions in order 
to enjoy freedom of religion regardless 
of who is in control of the secular power. 
We and our forefathers have tried to 
structure a system, a country, in which 
we would be free to worship as we 
pleased no matter who controlled the 
government or the money or other secu- 
lar forms of power. 

What we did not expect in framing 
and in going along with such a system 
was the enthusiastic stress which people 
would place on the secular and material 
world. We did not realize the goals of 
that world would be perceived as so de- 
sirable as to distract people from their 
religious faith. Instead of finding that it 
is easy to persuade men and women to 
allow religious considerations to rule in 
secular affairs, we find considerable im- 
pressionistic evidence that secular con- 
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siderations sometimes rule in religious 
affairs. 

The division between secular and re- 
ligious organizations has been character- 
istic of the structure of our society for 
several generations. How, then, have we 
come to terms with the situation? 

What strategy has the Church resorted 
to, consciously or unconsciously, in order 
to win members, and in order to draw 
men’s attention to our broad theme that 
religious considerations should be domi- 
nant over secular ones? 

The strategy has been this: while no 
attempt was made to take over and 
control or destroy the formal structure 
of our society, informally and at all levels 
of social and economic life and in all 
regions Christians were expected to wit- 
ness for their faith and to win others to 
Christ. 

The process of evangelism, and of 
supporting Christian values, was put in 
the hands of laymen who could be ex- 
pected to communicate with unchurched 
persons in the secular world. These lay- 
men were to operate informally, and 
largely on a_ person-to-person basis, 
within the political or economic insti- 
tution of which they were a part. 

Dr. George Sweazey has pointed out 
in his book on Effective Evangelism that 
there is approximately one pastor for 
every five hundred members in the major 
denominations of the United States, and 
that one pastor cannot possibly do what 
God wants all those five hundred mem- 
bers to be doing. 

Incidentally, the organization of the 
Communist Party is in a sense basically 
a secular imitation of the Christian 
Church. The party provides ideology, 
places its members in strategic positions 
in the economic structure, and demands 
a higher loyalty to party than to institu- 
tion. There is a major difference in con- 
sequences, since the Communists work 
toward destruction or elimination of 
these institutions, whereas the Christian 
works toward their preservation with 
the hope that their policies will reflect 
basically Christian values. f 

Thus our Church has not tried to take 
formal control of the institutions of gov- 
ernment or business. But we have hoped 
and expected that Christian laymen 
within those institutions would comport 
themselves according to their religious 
faith and values on the one hand, and 
would witness to others of their Christian 
faith on the other. 


Now you can understand the prob 
which the Church’s Department of Ra 
and Television has been facing the 
years. What should be the relation 
between the Church and the institutj 
which control American radio and ¢ 
vision broadcasting? 

As a Church we do not intend to de 
stroy them, or to own them. How, then 
can the influence they exert upon th 
values of the American people throug 
their programing and their advertising 
be brought into conformity with th 
values of the Church? How can th 
broadcast media be used to support and 
not to attack Christian values? How ew 
they be used as media for presenting 
Christian witness in personal terms 
to the validity and availability of th 
religious experience—telling all men » 
that they may know God? 

If we follow in this specific area the 
general strategy followed with respect 
to other secular institutions, it means that 
we must rely upon laymen in the broad. 
casting industry who are Christian to 
do the job. 

There is an interesting point to bk 
made about these people. A person in 
the communications industry, a writer a 
producer or director who controls ma 
terial presented on one of the mas 
media, is in a position to reach millions 
of persons with that material, wheres 
of course most laymen are able to reach 
relatively few. This means there is more | 
at stake in the decision of a layman who 
is a broadcaster to witness or not to wit 
ness, insofar as the number of persons 
who might be exposed is concerned. 

But it is tremendously difficult to say 
anything via the mass media that wil 
profcundly change a person’s beliefs, 
given all the other influences that bea 
upon him from friends and family. Mass 
media contact is not as influential a 
person-to-person contact, as, for ex 
ample, between friends. 

It follows then that a layman with 
some control over programing needs tre 
mendous skill, creative imagination, and 
production know-how—together — with 
deep insight into the spiritual meaning 
of our faith, all this coupled with a de- 
termination to speak of spiritual things. 

How well is this system working, this 
mode of contact of the Church with the 
institutions that serve as control centers 
of the mass media, notably radio and 
television? 


(Continued on page 42) 
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The Palacio Alvorada, or Palace of Dawn, is the President’s home in Brasilia, and is today the most famous building in 
Brazil. It was designed by Niemeyer to ‘float’ on its columns (right), each of which is sheathed in 250 sections of marble. 


Brasilia 


WONDE 


by Henry L. 


Rio pe JANEmo, Brazi_—Every night from this warm, 
exotic capital city, a giant Pan American aircraft takes off 
on the longest nonstop overland flight in the world, some 
2,700 miles to Caracas, Venezuela. 

If the weather and course are right, the passenger is in 
for a surprise some two-and-a-half hours out of Rio, Far 
to his left, in the vast gloom of the incredible Brazilian sub- 
continent, he sees what appears to be a twinkling fairy city, 
hove ring right in the middle of nowhere. 


He rubs his eyes. It can’t be true. But it is. He is seeing 
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Brasilia—where 40,000 men are working around the clock 
under sun and lights to create a new and unique Wonder 
City. 

Here, in the midst of an absolute wilderness, men are 
building a complete capital city for half-a-million people. 
Everything, from airports to houses to sidewalks to bus 
stations, has been planned by a single man, veteran Brazil- 
ian architect Lucio Costa. And Mr. Costa’s plans are being 
transformed into reality by his fellow countryman and 
protégé, the brilliant architect-designer, Oscar Niemeyer, 
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On the “right wing” of the city, multistory office and apartment buildings will house government agencies and thousands — 


of workers. Car and pedestrian travel will all be separate and one way, eliminating the need for traffic police and lights. 


A construction worker walking past the main government 
buildings wears a face cloth because of the heavy dust. 
Buildings include (from left): domed Senate, 26-story twin 
Congressional office skyscrapers, and Chamber of Deputies. 
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whose sketches were the basis for UN headquarters in 
New York. 

For almost two hundred years, Brazilians have been 
dreaming about a new capital. In the meantime, more than 
90 per cent of the nation’s some sixty-three million people 
have settled less than three hundred miles from the coast. 
Rio, the present capital, has become dangerously over 
crowded. And the government even has to pay emplovees 
not to work because it has no office space for them. 

Brasilia will change all this. Next spring, after only a 
little more than three years of work, the government of 
President Juscelino Kubitschek will move formally to the 
new federal district, which is located in the state of Goias, 
some six hundred miles inland from both Rio and Sao Paulo. 

The President (see P.L., Oct. 1) already visits Brasilia 
regularly, staying in one of the first completed buildings, 
the Presidential Palace. He has made Brasilia his own per- 
sonal project because he realizes that only with such a 
dramatic adventure will his huge country begin to develop 
the riches of the interior. 

Brasilia is being built in the shape of a massive, swept 
wing airplane. The nose contains the center of the city- 
twin skyscrapers, Senate, House, Supreme Court, presi- 
dential and ministry offices. The wings contain embassies, 
business and residential complexes, stores, and single 
houses. The rest of the fuselage is for communications and 
recreation. But Sr. Costa's first sketches showed Brasilia 
in the form of a cross. And nowhere in the Latin world 
will the Church and the city be so closely interrelated 
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With more than 50,000,000 of its sixty-three million in- 
habitants baptized into the Roman Church, Brazil is often 
called the “most Catholic nation in the world.” This con- 
dition is emphasized in Brasilia, where a cathedral designed 
by Niemeyer will sit in center city, and scores of contempo- 
rary Roman chapels will be built by the government in 
residential areas. 

But Brazil, with more than four million evangelical be- 
lievers, has the largest Protestant constituency in the Latin 
world. And even though Protestants will have to finance 
their own churches, they will have the opportunity to build 
them in and near Brasilia. 

Because of Protestant interest in the Brazilian frontier, 
three Presbyterian missionaries already working in the area 
were present when the site for the now-completed Presi- 
dential Palace was staked out in November. 1956. Then- 
U.S.A. Presbyterians Richard Irwin and John Miller and 
U.S. Presbyterian Stephen Sloop left a Bible on the site, 
addressed with their best wishes to President Kubitschek, 
who later found it. 

In January of °57, a Brazilian evangelist supported by 
the Southern Presbyterian Mission began work in Cidade 
Bandeirante, the frontier town where most of the Brasilia 
workers live. The Baptists, Methodists, Brazilian Congre- 
gationalists, and Pentecostals moved into the workers’ city. 
Six Protestant groups were actually holding regular services 
in the Brasilia area before the first Roman mass was said. 
And now at least eight denominations are planning perma- 
nent structures (see Presbyterian plan below). 











Plans for new Presbyterian church have recently been approved by architect-designers Costa and Niemeyer. 
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Brasilia—the Chureh was there before the city 










































The present Presbyterian church in Brasilia is located in 
the workers’ city. It was founded in 1957, today has some 
175 members and a weekday school enrolling over a hundred. 








Brasilia—new training center for the Chureh 
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Mrs. Blanche Licio, president of the Women’s Societies of the Presbyterian Church of Brazil, expresses gratitude for the 
creation of a national lay training center. At left is Mrs. Ernest Hoeldtke, president of United Presbyterian women. 


U.S. Ambassador to Brazil John Moors Cabot (right) greets 
Brasilia’s Presbyterian Church choir before dedication serv- 
ice. Mr. Cabot was there to meet with city officials. 


There will be other Protestant buildings in Brasilia in addi- 
tion to churches proper. Last August 18, ground was ded- 
icated for what can be the most significant project in the 
one-hundred-year history of Protestantism in Brazil—a ne 
tional lay training center sponsored by Presbyterians. 

Representatives from the Presbyterian Church of Brazil, 
The United Presbyterian Church U.S.A., and the Presby- 
terian Church U.S. met together in August on a 200,000- 
square-foot site overlooking the heart of Brasilia. 

The site was covered with brush and small trees, but 
in 1962 or 1963 it will house some 250 students and teachers 
from all parts of the Americas. They will come to Brasilia 
to prepare for careers as evangelists, Christian education 
directors, choir leaders, church secretaries, and Christian 
technicians in many other fields. 

The lay training center was the idea of Southern and 
United Presbyterian women who decided that they would 
like to present the funds for such a center to the Brazilian 
Church as a Centennial anniversary gift. Women of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S. have already raised $200,000 
toward the center; United Presbyterian women hope to 
raise a similar.sum this fall. 

The new lay training center can also serve the Chureh 
in other ways. As the Reverend Boanerges Ribeiro, a mem- 
ber of the Center's planning committee and director of 
Brazil's Presbyterian Publishing House. said at the dedica- 
tion, “[We would like] to create here a forum where [evat- 
gelicals] in public life will be able to discuss the problems 
of Brazil, and what should be done about such problems. 
.. . This place will not be just another school, but will be 
something . . . which will be a part of the whole church 
of the Lord.” 
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GOD'S 


SPECIAL CHILDREN 


A handicapped child can be enjoyed so much 


that all pain and heartache are erased 


by ABRAHAM DEVRIES 


our daughter has severe physical handicaps that 
mask her true mental state, but you can be thank- 
ful—she is not an idiot.” 

I must confess that I hated our doctor for these words, 
directed at my wife and me eight months after our 
Laurie’s birth. How could he sit there so calmly behind 
his desk and tear our hearts to shreds? How could any 
real parent be thankfu! for that? 

In the months and years that followéd this confer- 
ence, our physician’s words were to become a hideous 
cacophony that would haunt our dreams. I can still 
hear them. Saying them as he did, he almost forced 
me out of the ministry, for my faith became an almost 
empty shell—until Jeanne and I adjusted our lives and 
hearts to the fact of Laurie’s handicap. 

Our experience is not unique. For every one thou- 
sand births in this country, there are approximately 
twenty-five that lead to an interview about a retarded 
child similar to the meeting we had with our physician. 
In every circle of friends there are sure to be couples 
who are enduring that exquisite torture of being able 
only to stand by helplessly as their son or daughter 
suffers. It happens to all kinds of parents—loving, harsh, 
kind, good, educated, ignorant, diseased, healthy, Prot- 
estant, Roman Catholic, Orthodox, Jewish, atheist. 
Wherever people are found, the problem is there, and 
must be faced in some manner. 

It can occur in a minister's family. Being a clergyman 
had its own subtle danger for me. Perhaps it was pride 
or conceit, but there was a temptation for Jeanne and 
me to think that somehow we were something special 
in the eyes of the Lord. He wouldn’t allow anything 
so horrible to happen to us—not to people who had 
pledged themselves to lifelong service to him, in sacred 
vows of ordination. 

Our doctor, the same wonderful man I'd once hated, 
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saw this danger before we did. Again in his forthright 
manner he made us face up to it, and tore our pride 
from us by its roots. He was not of our faith, if indeed 
he professed any formal religion at all. But he did have 
an almost religiously fanatical determination that noth- 
ing, not even their parents, would ever stand in the 
wav of “his” children’s having the best opportunity 
possible for fulfilling their every capacity for normal 
life. This, after all, is the only motive for adjusting to 
the fact of a child’s handicap—that by this process of 
adjustment of events, attitudes, and heart, a son or 
daughter may have the fullest possible life. 

How does one “adjust” to this fact of a child’s handi- 
cap? Perhaps the greatest difficulty is with the realiza- 
tion that it can happen in one’s own family circle. 
Before, handicapped persons were statistics and facts 
and figures, or perhaps some unfortunate soul glimpsed 
on the street. But then one day it mav strike home. It 
did to Jeanne and me. Our family physician, and the 
specialist in cerebral palsy to whom he had sent us, 
made the same diagnosis: Laurie, our first-born, an- 
gelic child, born of love, precious gift of God, was re- 
tarded. There could be no doubt as to the fact of her 
handicap. The only unknown factor was its extent, 
which only time could reveal. 

Most parents resent the truth. Not many of us can 
hear distressing news about our children without this 
reaction. Oftentimes doctors seem overly harsh in their 
pronouncements, but it is necessary. If they were not 
honest and forthright, parents would be in danger of 
failing to face the facts of handicaps and what they 
mean. I know of that danger, for my wife and I fell 
into this subtle pitfall. As we drove away from the 
specialist’s office in the city to our suburban parish, 
his diagnosis just didn’t seem possible. We could think 
of all sorts of reasons why he was in error. After all, the 
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Laurie deVries 


doctor only saw our daughter briefly— 
we lived with her day and night, and 
thus knew far more about her than he 
or his staff of specialists could ever 
know. 

It is easy for a parent to convince 
himself that all his son or daughter needs 
is a few years of good health to over- 
come the poor beginning the child has 
had. Or, the parental mind being what 
it is, it is simple also to become self- 
convinced that for some inexplicable 
reason, one’s child’s records were con- 
fused with those of some other unfor- 
tunate youngster. But the truth will come 
out. Slowly the realization develops that 
the specialist, who has spent years in 
the study and treatment of handicapped 
children, does know more than parents, 
and can tell with reasonable accuracy 
just what the future will hold for a par- 
ticular beloved child. 

Facts are incontrovertible, but it is 
simple to convince one’s self that they 
are not. There can be many methods 
of living with these facts. One of them 
is to seek to change the facts and their 
meaning. Relatives and friends are espe- 
cially helpful in this, for they can always 
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recall children whose early years showed 
little promise, but who later developed 
into normal teen-agers and adults. 

As long as Jeanne and I didn’t pay 
too much attention to exact details, this 
tremulous hope was sufficient. We would 
sit and play with our daughter every 
day, then pore over charts and graphs 
and books describing what normal chil- 
dren ought to be able to do at certain 
ages. The point was to prove to our- 
selves that the doctor was wrong. But 
we could do this only as long as we re- 
membered to give Laurie the benefit of 
every doubt, and to make every con- 
ceivable allowance for her condition and 
early months. Eventually, though, the 
facts of life had to come crashing through 
the paper house of our dreams, and 
the reality of Laurie’s handicaps was 


there to be faced. 


Forgetting is futile 

Then, too—and this is a favorite 
method of relatives and friends seeking 
to “help”—one can live with the fact of 
a handicap by forgetting the child. There 
are always those who urge, “Put him 
away,” as if closing the doors of an in- 
stitution upon a child can close the gates 
of the heart as well. Surely, there are 
those tortuous instances when institu- 
tional care is the only answer. But every 
parent knows the truth of the fact that 
where the child is, there will the heart 
be also. No one can forget his own flesh 
and blood, or ignore it, either. There 
were those individuals, as well, who 
acted and spoke in our home as if Laurie 
did not exist. In their letters she was 
never mentioned or inquired after, until 
finally our hurt became so great that any 
desire for future companionship with 
these friends and relatives was lost for- 
ever. 

As time went on, rationalizations be- 
came the substance of our daydreams 
and our whispered discussions far into 
the night—the nights when Laurie awak- 
ened and finally returned to her drug- 
induced sleep. These nocturnal episodes 
would leave us so wide-awake that, over 
coffee, we would seize upon our hopes, 
and try hard to convince ourselves that 
our beloved child was normal. 

But all of this is but the negative side 
of the problem of living with a handicap. 
Handicaps are best accepted when they 
are forgotten. It may sound strange and 
paradoxical, but yet it is true. When 
we love our children for their sake alone, 
and not for what they mean to us, we 
do far better in accepting them. It is so 
easy to be selfish in our love for our 
children—to love them for the blessings 


they give and to resent them for the 
hardships they sometimes create. By 
when we begin to think of a handicapped 
youngster as first and foremost a child 
and thus to come to love him for wha 
he is, the handicap is forgotten, and our 
acceptance of it will be natural and 
complete. 

If you are a parent, try to recall: When 
a son or daughter was born to you, were 
you disappointed when your precop 
ceived ideas about the perfect child were 
not fulfilled? Of course not. At that time 
you were grateful for a child, your child, 
distinctively and peculiarly your ow, 
And a handicapped child is not less ¢ 
child, his parents’ child. It is unfair for 
them to resent him because he didn} 
fulfill their expectations. God does not 
ask them to accept a handicapped child, 
but a child, distinctively and particularly 
their own. 

To learn to accept the fact of Laurie’ 
handicap, however, Jeanne and I had 
to begin with a frank recognition of the 
dependence of any child upon its par 
ents. Every child is dependent, as God 
intended him to be. But a handicapped 
child is even more so. How could we, 
as parents, deny our L wrie fulfillment 
of her needs, and yet face our Maker? 


Loving is rewarded 

But above all, life with a handicapped 
child begins on the same plane as does 
all of life, particularly the Christian life. 
It begins in love. The greatest need in 


the life of a child, or an adult for that | 


matter, is not complete technical under 


standing, but love. Few handicapped} 


children’s parents, unless they have been 
educated in the biological sciences or in 
medicine, understand all that the doctors 
tell them about prognoses, atrophy, 
pneumo-encephalograms, and all the 
rest. But they may come to know that 
love is the greatest medical need in the 
life of a child, for without it he can 
wither away and die. Even the most 
severely handicapped child will respond 
to “tender, loving care.” In the three 
years of her life, the only sounds Laurie 
could utter were those reflecting pain o 
happiness. The little gurgling sounds d 
contentment she would make when 
someone would nuzzle and love her were 
reward enough. 

Too often parents of a handicapped 
child look upon life as a state of affairs 
in which they do nothing but give, with 
little return. It isn’t so. These children 
give far more than their mothers and 
fathers can give them. Where else can 
parents learn the delicious joy of doing 

(Continued on page 40) 
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WY CHRISTIAN BROTHER. 
BRINDABAN 


An American doctor in India recounts the winding 


path of a Hindu youth on his way to Christianity 


by A. Edwin Harper, Jr. 


after the evening service in Jumna Church, Al- 

lahabad, India, a young man came to me and 
said, “Sir, I would sit at your feet and learn about re- 
ligion.” 

As Brindaban and I sat and talked that evening on 
the garden bench by our house, while my wife kept 
my supper warm for me, I made a mental note: “Within 
six months this man will be in a mental hospital.” I am 
a psychologist as well as a physician and, before coming 
to India, spent several years working in psychiatric 
hospitals and clinics. Seldom have I seen a young per- 
son as confused and lost as Brindaban. 

Nor did this impression change as we got to know 
him better. Our door is always open to students, so 
he came often. Sometimes he would borrow books. He 
seemed surprised when we let him, a perfect stranger 
and not even a student of our own college, but of an- 
other, take one of our precious books away with him. 
At other times he came to talk—confused talk, often, 
but rising from deep needs. And much of the time he 
just sat, sat in silence, apparently absorbing strength 
just from the warmth and friendliness of a Christian 
home—a Christian family that swirled about him in its 
busy eddies, making him welcome, but not changing 
its routine because he was there. 

When he wanted to, we talked about religion. (We 
missionaries are here to share freely, but never to force 
our beliefs on others.) He told us of his village home, 
of his father, a retired village schoolmaster, and his 
three sisters, living in poverty and ignorance. He was 
the first boy from his own region ever to have a uni- 
versity education. We found that he was a Brahmin, 
born a hereditary Hindu priest, educated in the ancient 
Sanskrit language of the Hindu scriptures. In our city, 
while he attended the university, he was actually living 
in a temple with his uncle, who was a priest. But Hindu- 
ism had become an empty thing to him. Though major- 
ing in Hindu philosophy at the university, he had lost 
his faith in it. On his own he had turned to studying 
the Christian Bible. It had taken him two years to gather 
the courage to turn to a Christian for help. And by 
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that time he was so wrought up, so confused, so lost, 
that he seemed on the verge of serious mental illness. 

In the months that followed, Brindaban began to 
find himself again. Then I had to leave Allahabad on a 
trip which kept me away for the summer. I lost track 
of him during this time. But when I returned, Brinda- 
ban came to see me again. He was a changed person. 
Gone were the confusion, the twisted thinking, the half- 
irrelevant questions. He was confident, radiant, poised 
—everything that was the exact opposite of what I had 
predicted for Brindaban less than a year ago. 

What had happened? 

To some it may not sound credible to put it so simply, 
yet it is true: Brindaban had found Christ. He was not 
yet baptized—that did not come until nearly three 
years later—but he had come to a real and vital know]- 
edge of the living Christ. After I had left, he had made 
contact with our friends of the Oriental Missionary 
Society, on the other side of the city. Through the con- 
tinuing efforts of one of their missionaries, through the 
spring and summer months, Brindaban had finally 
found what he had been searching for. He had found 
the answers to his questions. 

Or had he? 

During that time of trouble he had also found—or had 
been found by—the Communists. The Communists, in 
India, know how to appeal to the highest and finest 
in our student communities. It is the best, not the worst 
of our young men who are most likely to be caught. The 
Communists talk of a world in which there will be no 
more poverty, no more injustice—a society with no 
divisions of caste, no hereditary privileges, no oppres- 
sion of lower classes by upper. These ideas have no ap- 
peal to the orthodox Hindu, who believes that poverty 
and suffering are just punishments for sins in a former 
incarnation, and are therefore no concern of his. But 
they do appeal to the Christian, and to those Hindu 
students who have developed a sense of social concern. 
And they appealed very deeply to Brindaban, a young 
man born to privilege, born a Brahmin at the very apex 
of Hindu society, but who had decided that those 
privileges were wrong and unjust. (continued) 
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MY CHRISTIAN BROTHER, 
BRINDABAN 


Again and again we talked, as Brinda- 
ban studied the Beatitudes, the Sermon 
on the Mount, the spiritual message of 
the Gospel of John. “Dr, Harper,” he 
said, “Hinduism has no answer to my 
problems, or to the problems of my 
country and my people. There are only 
two faiths that do. Some day, I will 
either be a Communist—or a Christian.” 

Just before my family and I left for 
furlough in the U.S.A., I asked Brinda- 
ban a direct question: “When are you 
going to join the Christian Church?” 

“When you return from America,” he 
said, “I will be ready with my answer.” 

When we were in America, we asked, 
wherever we spoke. for prayers for the 
young man (we called him “Ram,” for 
we could not reveal his true identity) 
who was choosing between Christianity 
and Communism—and for the millions 
of other young men and women in India, 
and elsewhere, who are today making 
the same choice. 

When we returned to India, and to 
Allahabad, the first person to come to 
see us was Brindaban. 

“Do you remember what you asked 
me, before you left?” he inquired, and 
repeated my question. 

“Yes,” I answered. 

Said Brindaban, “I am ready.” 

Brindaban knew what persecution 
was. When he used to come to church, 
in his early days, he was followed by 
other students trying to prevent him. 
He had to be evasive, starting off in the 
opposite direction, bicycling down dark 
allevs, to be able to get to church at all. 
And now he feared worse. A Hindu who 
becomes a Christian may be “dead” to 
his family—he may be thrown out of his 
home—disinherited. Sometimes, even, a 
funeral service may be held for him. All 
this Brindaban risked for Christ. 

There decisions to be 
faced: which denomination of the Chris- 
tian Church to join; what date for his 
baptism: whether. at baptism. he should 
change his name. He joined the com- 
municants’ class at Jumna Church, taking 
instruction under our pastor, Dr. Augus- 
tine Ralla Ram, one of the outstanding 
Indian Christian leaders of our time. 
Finally he was ready to appear before 
the session, was examined in the faith, 
found worthy, and accepted for baptism. 

He was to be baptized on Easter 
Sunday—April 10, 1955. 

“My dear son,” read the Jetter (in 
Hindi), “I hear that you are going to 


were many 


become a Christian. Please do not do 
this, now. Your sister is about to be 
married. If you become a Christian, she 
cannot be married. Her life will be 
ruined. No one will marry her. Please 
do not destroy your sister, who never 
did you any harm, but always loved you 
dearly. Do not do anything rash. Come 
home for the wedding. Let your sister 
be married. Then, if you will, you may 
do whatever you please.” Brindaban’s 
sister's wedding was set for the week 
after Easter, 

Should he postpone his baptism and 
return home for the wedding? 

It was a difficult decision for Brinda- 
ban, for his pastor, Dr. Ralla Ram, and 


Brindaban Chaubey is now a student at 
Howard University, Washington, D. C. 


for me, to whom he turned for advice. 
The story is all too familiar here in India: 
The young man or woman about to be- 
come a Christian is called home—some- 
times the reason is real, and sometimes 
it is not—and then he or she is never 
heard of again. Brindaban, however, felt 
in his heart that he must answer his 
father’s call, and, commending him to 
God's protection, we postponed his bap- 
tism and let him go. 

On Saturday, May 7, 1955, Brindaban 
returned safely to us. It was the hot 
season. The thermometer registered 
108° in the shade—and there was pre- 
cious little shade on that long road from 
Brindaban’s village to the city of Allaha- 
bad. Yet he had bicycled the thirty 
miles, his trunk on the back of his bi- 
cycle. He had very little left in this 
world. The last act of his family, on this 
final visit, was to steal the last ten dol- 
lars that he owned. “I don’t care if I die 
tomorrow night,” he told us, “but I was 
determined that I would be in church 
tomorrow morning to be baptized.” 

And so on Sunday morning, May 8, 


1955, Brindaban Chaubey—born a Bral, 
min—was born again, a Christian. 

Brindaban has had a hard time sing 
then. You can’t give money to a ney 
Christian, even if he is starving—for the 
the Hindus would immediately gy 
“See, he became a Christian for money” 
A Brahmin never starves, for it is th 
first duty of Hindus to feed Brahmix 
But Brindaban had turned his back q@ 
all that. He got odd jobs from time » 
time, temporary clerical posts and th 
like. It was often touch and go, wit 
friends giving him work whenever the 
could, but for a long time nothing pe, 
manent, Among other jobs, he worke 
for a while as an interpreter for a socid 
ogist, Dr. Wilson Longmore, who wy 
working in the villages. This arouse 
Brindaban’s interest in sociology—and 
Dr. Longmore’s interest in Brindaban 
When Dr. Longmore left India, Brinds. 
ban got similar jobs with two othe 
sociologists. 

Things finally began to look up fe 
Brindaban. For a vear he had a perma| 
nent job. Persecution diminished as bis 
Hindu friends came to accept his dec: 
sion as final. His strong Christian co 
victions were evident from the othe 
young non-Christians whom he brought 
with him to church. And even his fathe 
partially forgave him. 

I visited Brindaban’s home last spring 
We traveled fifteen miles on paved road 
then another fifteen on a dirt road, ani 
finally walked the last two miles afte 
the car-track ended. His father greeted 
him, obviously without enthusiasm « 
affection. I, whom his father holds r 
sponsible for Brindaban’s conversion 
was greeted with clipped bits of sarcasm 
But as we talked, Brindaban’s father 
warmed up. We parted—I hope—friend 
He is a fine man, whom one cannot help 
admiring. 

Before he died several years ago, Dr 
Longmore was able to arrange for 
scholarship, provided by the Ellis Phit 
lips Foundation in New York, for Brinds 
ban to go to the U.S.A. to study socicé 
ogy. Brindaban is now studying in th 
graduate school of Howard University 
in Washington, D.C. His father came @ 
the way in from his village to say ge 
by, and gave him a parting gift of nearly 
twice the amount he lost before-# 
handsome amount out of a village teac 
ers pension. . 

This true story has a significance fat 
beyond the personal destiny of one mah 
For Brindaban Chaubey is typical ¢ 
thousands in Eastern nations who have 
risked giving up home, family, inher 
itance, everything, to follow Christ. 
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ATTENTION RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTORS 


BRING THE BIBLICAL WORLD OF SOLOMON AND SHEBA TO 
EXCITING LIFE IN YOUR CLASSROOM! 


Informative Bible-Kit Available Free! 


United Artists, distributors of the forthcoming motion picture, “SOLOMON AND 
SHEBA”* have prepared an Educator’s-Kit of special import to religious instructors 
throughout the country. The kit will serve as a sound and useful basis for bible discus- 
sion, study and reference. 


It consists of... 


(a) A guide which explores the past as it and-gold map depicting The Land Of 
uncovers legends and facts concerning Solomon and Sheba. Three thousand 
Solomon and Sheba. The guide also year old boundaries, empires, cities 
suggests many topics for student dis- and other biblical high lights of that 
cussion and project work. age are denoted. 


(b) A four-page bibliography consisting of (d) A treatise on “SOLOMON AND 
reference books used in the research HIS TIMES”. A study of his place 
of “SOLOMON AND SHEBA”. in history. 


(c) A handsomely illustrated four-color- * Recipient of Special PARENTS MAGAZINE AWARD 


“SOLOMON AND SHEBA” captures all the 
splendors and earth-shaking events of a tumultuous 
time. It has been filmed in breath-taking 
SUPER TECHNIRAMA-70...a motion picture 
system which affords the viewer a depth and 
dimension heretofore unattainable 
in other screen processes. 








It is the motion picture industry’s most ambitious 
endeavor. The kit is obtainable simply for the 
asking: write EDUCATIONAL SERVICES DeEp’t. 
UNITED Artists Corp., 729 7th Avenue, 
New York City, New York 





EDWARD SMALL resents 
YUL BRYNNER 
GINA LOLLOBRIGIDA 


SOLOMON ana SHEBA 




















KING VIDOR. ec once SANDERS-MARISA PAVAN. G&V2.F8E®4°. TE RIHIOND. nus KING VIDOR 


Screenplay by Story by TECHNICOLOR® 
ANTHONY VEILLER, PAUL DUDLEY ane GEORGE BRUCE - CRANE WILBUR - SUPER TECHNIRAMA-T0® reteasee thru UNITED EY ARTISTS 


THE BIG CHRISTMAS ATTRACTION AT YOUR FAVORITE THEATRE! 


Novemper 15, 1959 K 














THE CHURCH IN COLOMBIA: 


After the 


In the October 15 issue of PResBYTE- 
RIAN Lire, a special news report revealed 
for the first time in any national maga- 
zine that a profound change was taking 
place. in relations between Protestants 
and Roman Catholics in Colombia. In 
the following article, C. Stanley Lowell 
of Washington, D.C., associate director 
of Protestants and Other Americans 
United for Separation of Church and 
State (POAU), and managing editor of 
their monthly review, Church and State, 
reports in: significant detail about this 
new development. —THE EDITORS 


| pa CoLtompBiA—A new era for 
Protestant and Roman Christians in 
Colombia may very well be about to be- 
gin. The prospects are the most favorable 
in years. This is my impression after 
nearly three weeks here in Colombia, 
and after lengthy conversations with 
prominent leaders, both Protestant and 
Roman Catholic. 

There is clear evidence that top lead- 
ers of the Roman Catholic hierarchy in 
Colombia desire a new format for their 
relations with Protestants. But if there 
is to be a new format, the hierarchy has 
a long way to go and much to overcome. 
Any appraisal of the possibilities must 
take.account of the obstacles. First to go 
must be the notion that Colombia is a 
Roman Catholic monolith where mem- 
bers of other churches do not really be- 
long. The stubborn insistence on this 
myth has precluded any real recognition 
of Protestant rights or, indeed, any ac- 
knowledgment of their existence. 

Then, too, the hierarchy must get out 
of politics. If the violence which has 
been directed against Protestants as Prot- 
estants is to be terminated, the unholy 
alliance between priest and mayor in 
many Colombian communities must also 
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be terminated. Because of the priest’s 
ascendency, the situation is often such 
that the mayor and chief of police must 
please him if they want to hold their 
jobs. If the priest demands that police 
close a Protestant church or school or 
imprison a Protestant person, they are 
likely to do so. Police may even stand 
aside while priest-incited mobs stone 
Protestant buildings and attack Prot- 
estant persons. 

Finally, there must be a reorienta- 
tion in the minds of the priests them- 
selves. The dimensions of the reorienta- 
tion cannot be appreciated until it is 
realized that local priests have sometimes 
received encouragement in their anti- 
Protestant activities from their bishops. 
Bishop Miguel Angel Builes of Santa 
Rosa de Osos, Department of Antioquia, 
for example, is called by Colombians the 
“Protestant hater.” His diocese has been 
marked by numerous anti-Protestant out- 
breaks. 

In most instances, however, priests 
have acted on their own. The pattern of 
incitement by the local cleric followed 
at once by anti-Protestant violence, with 
destruction of property and even life, is 
so familiar that to deny its existence is 


like denying the existence of weather. kt 
has occurred again and again in Co 
lombia. 


The priest is the key to the problem! 


For the most part, what kind of men ar 
these priests who incite anti-Protestant 
outbursts? Apparently they are men o 
little culture or learning, mentally condi. 
tioned in the land-locked atmosphere o 
a local Roman seminary. They are ma 
who feel their security and contr 
threatened by Protestant progress. They 
have never learned how to live together 
with Protestants. 

According to what I have just seen 
and heard in Colombia, leaders of the 
Roman hierarchy contemplate a deter 
mined effort to reorient these priests and 
to encourage them in neighborly atti 
tudes toward Protestants. What is the 
motivation for this change? Its basis is 
the acute embarrassment which the 
Roman Church has suffered throughout 
the free world because of the anti-Prot 
estant violence. This is especially true 
in the United States and Europe. Chie! 
informant on the Protestant suffering is 
the Reverend James E. Goff, a United 
Presbyterian mission worker who serves 
part-time as secretary of the office 
information of CEDEC, the Evangelical 
Confederation of Colombia. This ascetic 
appearing Calvinist, whose quick move- 
ments shock the languorous tropic-dwelk 
ers, is well known and respected by the 
hierarchy. He is a man who wants to get 
the facts. And he has put out these facts 
since 1952 in the form of “bulletins’ 


from the CEDEC. 


Every Colombian tleric with whom 
I spoke made frequent and heated met- 
tion of Goff’s bulletins. Some challenged 
this or that detail of this or that episode, 
but everyone conceded that the bulletins 
were, generally, based on fact. 

What has happened is becoming more 
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apparent daily. The kind of thing that 
has been going on in Colombia simply 
cannot stand the light of day. The Co- 
lombian hierarchy has now been made 
to feel the pressure of unfavorable pub- 
licity throughout the world. Not the 
least of the pressure has been occasioned 
by a critical reaction from their own 
colleagues abroad. 

Goff’s sustained pressure on a sore 
spot is producing action. Or, to change 
the figure, he has moved an immovable 
object close at hand by producing results 
two thousand miles away. 

Principal architect of a new strategy 
toward “the Protestant invasion” is a 
German priest, Fr. Ricardo Struve- 
Haker. He has been chosen for this work 
by the Colombian hierarchy’s commis- 
sion on faith and morals, a group headed 
by the Archbishop of Pamplona. 

In a two-hour conversation, Fr. Struve 
acknowledged that his Church’s strategy 
in regard to the Protestants was largely 
negative and unrealistic, and that a new 
and positive approach was indicated. 

Father Struve’s thesis is simple. The 
Protestants are here. They are a fact. 
They cannot be obliterated. Therefore, 
we must learn to live with them in such 
a way as to contain their expansion and 
protect the faithful. The solution of the 
Protestant problem should have three 
characteristics, Struve said: (1) It must 
be in accord with the will of God. (2) It 
must be in accord with the dignity of 
Christian people. (3) And this is the key 
to the whole—it must be characterized by 
an intensive program of Catholic indoc- 
trination and education which will ren- 
der Catholic people impervious to Prot- 
estant propaganda. 

The first two rule out “the stick and 
the stone” in dealing with Protestants. 
“When the Protestants come,” Struve 
counsels, “that is no occasion to forget 
Christian morals. Don’t lower yourself. 
Don't stir up trouble. Prove your own 
work.” Many will pray that the wise 
counsel of this priest will be heeded. 

Struve has amplified his new strategy 
in three fifty-page booklets. His most 
recent, and perhaps most interesting, is 
called Inquisicién, Tolerancia & Idea 
Ecumenica. His theme is that both in- 
quisition and toleration failed as strate- 
gies toward Protestants and that a new 
strategy is required. We are now, he 
says, entering the new or ecumenical era 
of Protestant-Roman Catholic relations. 
In this era he sees concern for the unity 
of the Church as pointing “separated 
brethren” back. to. the. only. realunity, 


which exists in the Roman Catholic 
Church. 
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Historic hatred between Frenchmen and Germans is melting as German farmers and 


their children till the soil of fifty abandoned farms in southwest France. The 
World Council of Churches, the National Catholic Welfare Council, and the Lutheran 
World Federation cooperate in resettling German refugee families. At first it 
was difficult for French and German farmers to work together on land which 
saw bloody wartime French resistance and Nazi reprisals. Now flourishing crops 
and livestock are proof of growing spirit of reconciliation over seven years. 





There can be no question as to the 
sincerity of Fr. Struve in his advocacy 
of these views. He is a man of integrity. 
But there are large questions: Can he 
sell the hierarchy on his soft approach 
to Protestants? If the hierarchy generally 
accepts this program, what steps will be 
taken to assure cooperation among the 
“Protestant-hating” bishops and, more 
especially, certain parish priests? 

In company with Dr. Robert Lazear, 
a United Presbyterian mission worker 
in Bogota and executive secretary of 
CEDEC, I had an hour’s interview with 
the Archbishop Primate of Colombia, 
Msgr. Luis Concha. We both were im- 
pressed with the kindliness and manifest 
good will of this man. I suggested to 
Archbishop Concha the possibility of 
discipline or transfer of priests who in- 
cited violence against Protestants, Other 
suggestions were that the Primate might 
wish at some appropriate time to issue 
an official statement urging brotherly 
regard and treatment for Colombian 


Protestants and that, in case of Roman 


Catholic mob action, bishops might urge 
the mobsters to pay for the damage they 
had caused. 

The crucial period lies just ahead. 
A steady decline in incidents of anti- 


Protestant violence, together with 
prompt disciplinary action for those re- 
sponsible for such incidents, will indicate 
that a new era has truly dawned in Co- 
lombia. May we all hope and pray that 
this new era has at last come. 


Protestants in Italy and 
Spain: An Upturn? 


From Europe last month came word 
of a flickering gleam of hope for the 
hard-pressed Protestant minorities in 
Italy and Spain. 

In Italy, at the annual synod of the 
Waldensian Church, improved relations 
between the Italian state and non-Roman 
Catholic religious bodies were reported 
as the year’s highlight. The communion, 
Italy’s oldest and largest Protestant 
Church, includes some 40,000 of the 
nation’s 100,000 evangelicals. 

A Waldensian leader credited the 
changed governmental attitude “in great 
part” to the Constitutional Court decision 
upholding the right of all churches to 
open and operate houses of worship with- 
out police authorization. “Not all local 
police officials, however, are willing to 
apply promptly the principles established 
by the higher magistrates,” the official 
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said. “We still have occasional friction 
between evangelicals and local author- 
ities.” 

In Spain, reports circulating in Madrid 
hint at the possibility of the first change 
in many years in the status of Spanish 
evangelicals. This beleaguered minority 
of 30,000 has but a few shreds of reli- 
gious freedom (P.L., June 1 and 15, Oc- 
tober 1, 1959). 

According to observers in Madrid, 
high officials are considering a charter, 
still in the idea stage, to end the legal 
inferiority of Spanish Protestants. 

These observers point out that Foreign 
Minister Fernando Maria de Castiella 
has “sympathetically” discussed the char- 
ter proposal. To bolster their nation’s 
prestige in the Western world, Spanish 
envoys have repeatedly urged the lifting 
of the highly criticized restrictive meas- 
ures against religious minorities. 

Success or failure of the charter may 
well depend on Sefior Castiella’s support, 
it is thought. Ambassador to the Vatican 
for seven years, he enjoys high prestige 
with Generalissimo Franco and with Ro- 
man authorities in Spain and the Vatican. 

Legislation of such a charter will nev- 
ertheless be slow and difficult. In a recent 
article in The New York Times, Madrid 
correspondent Benjamin Welles pointed 
out why the outlook for the rights docu- 
ment is not heartening: “In the eves of 
Spanish Catholic leaders, Protestantism 
has always been synonymous with Marx- 
ism, materialism, free-masonry, and gen- 
eral moral debilitation.” 


Minister a “Big Operator’’? 


The new dean of the Harvard Divinity 
School, Samuel H. Miller, told his stu- 
dents that the ministry “is certainly no 
job for an ecclesiastical mechanic or a 
general manager of parish programs. 

“One of the tragedies of our time,” he 
said, “is that the minister is both over- 
worked and unemployed; overworked in 
a multitude of tasks that do not have the 
slightest connection with religion, and 
unemployed in the serious concerns and 
exacting labors of maintaining a disci- 
plined spiritual life among mature men 
and women.... Wherever the current 
ideal of the minister comes from—the big 
operator, the smart salesman, the success- 
ful tycoon—it still remains a puzzle why 
the minister should fall prey to such false 
images unless he has completely con- 
fused what he is supposed to be doing 
with what most churches want him to 


In lay sermon TV pro John E. McMillin 
deplores banality of religious shows. 


Editor Sees Churches 
Failing in TV 


Organized religion has “fallen flat on 
its face” in its approach to television use, 
a TV magazine editor said in a Laymen’s 
Sunday address at the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of the Epiphany in New 
York. The rise of the electronic medium, 
said John E. McMillin, executive editor 
of Sponsor, a weekly trade magazine, has 
exposed the “intellectual fuzziness and 
creative sterility in many churches to- 
day.” 

While television has become “an indis- 
pensable staple of American life,” he 
said, “it has not become an important 
medium of religious communication.” 
Nearly every other field of human inter- 
est, including politics, science, education, 
and sports, is better represented on TV 
than religion, he pointed out. “Today 
the average TV station devotes less than 
2 per cent of its broadcast time to reli- 
gious programing.” the editor said. 

But more alarming than the quantity, 
he added, is the quality of religion on TV. 
Religious fare on TV, he asserted, has 
been “characterized by a poverty. of 
ideas, a staleness and triteness of lan- 
guage, an artistic dishonesty and cheap- 
ness ... a blatancy and banality,” as well 
as “poor presentation.” Scoring church 
groups themselves for what he termed 
“these TV outrages,’ Mr. McMillin 
charged that “modern religion... has 
forgotten its need for creative poets and 
prophets. ... It seems to have turned its 
back on those who might restate, refresh, 


and revitalize its faith.” 

He emphasized that religious TV pn. 
grams need men who understand rej. 
gious concepts and can express them with 
beauty, clarity, and imagination. “We 
have a creative responsibility . . . to find 
new ...and compelling ways of using 
TV to spread the gospel of God’s lov 
and man’s brotherhood,” he declared, 

{For another treatment of television 
in its relation to religion, see The Church 
and the Mass Media, page 11.] 


TV Scandal: 
A Partial Solution 


The Department of Radio and Tek. 
vision of The United Presbyteria 
Church has commended the Columbi 
Broadcasting System for its forthright 
endeavor to clear up the recent TV qui 
scandal. Mr. Frank Stanton, president of 
CBS, delivered an address on October 
16, indicating that “we have indeed failed 
fully to meet our duty with regard to qui’ 
shows—the kind of responsibility which! 
the American people expect us to dis 
charge.” The National Broadcasting 
Company has also come forward to take! 
its part. A spokesman for NBC publich 
announced that “the American public 
has been seriously misled and deceived 
through the rigging of certain quiz shows 
The networks, NBC included, must ac} 
cept their share of the responsibility for} 
this breach of public faith.” 

The Reverend Lawrence W. McMas 
ter, Jr., executive director of the Depart 
ment of Radio and Television, made this 
statement: 

“Those quiz shows known to have) 
been ‘rigged’ or ‘controlled’ have bee 
dropped from the schedule of CBS; it 
fact, almost all ‘prize’ shows have bees] 
dropped. CBS, in an honest effort 
purge itself of any further guilt, seems 
almost to have gone too far. NBC, on the 
other hand, has been more cautious, an 
might be said to be reviewing the situe 
tion in the light of all the facts so recently 
made public. The third major network 
the American Broadcasting Company, 
has simply announced that it had no quit 
shows. 

“All of this answers the charge d 
‘rigged quiz shows,’ and is evidence @ 
the networks’ new feeling of ‘responsibik 
ity,’ but none of it actually deals with the 
cause of corruption in television pr 
graming, which is the use of the rating 
system as the principal criterion of judg 
ment.” 
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Thanksgiving Proclaimed 


Moderator Arthur L. Miller has issued 
a proclamation which reads, in part, as 
follows: 

“4 distinguished American physician 
once wrote, “To me the greatest word in 
our language is gratitude.’ Probably more 
than any other one word it expresses our 
elementary sense of the bounty of life 
and the goodness of God. . . . Surely it is 
a matter of plain courtesy and simple 
human decency to give thanks to God 
for the gift of life. Whether in plenty or 
in want, whether in joy or in sorrow, 
whether in sickness or in health, whether 
in safety or in peril, it is good to be alive, 
to experience human kindness, fellow- 
ship, and compassion, to share in the 
work and the play, the hopes and the 
fears, the sufferings and the trials, the 
triumphs and the defeats of the common 
lot of men... . 

“We the people of these United 
States have much more to be grateful for 
than these elemental blessings that be- 
long to the universal human lot. ... We 
are amazed and humbled when we think 
of our material prosperity, our creature 
comforts, our technological triumphs, 
our scientific progress, and our fabulous 


wealth. ... We tremble before God and 
pray to him for wisdom, for self-disci- 
pline, for maturity of mind and soul, and 
for the spirit of self-sacrifice, as well as 
for the spirit of thanksgiving, in the pres- 
ence of such lavish, unmeasured, and 
unearned bounty poured out upon us as 
a people. 

“But the gift above all other gifts, 
the gift that illumines, blesses, conse- 
crates, and crowns all these other gifts, 
is the revelation of God’s forgiveness, 
grace, and love made in the birth, life, 
message, death, and resurrection of our 
Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ. Thanks 
be to God for this unspeakable git that 
makes sense of human existence. bestows 
meaning upon its history, and gives depth 
and purpose to this strange eventful pil- 
grimage of each man’s personal life. . . . 

“In keeping with the time-honored 
tradition of the American people and 
with the Proclamation of the President 
of the United States, I therefore, as Mod- 
erator of The United Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, 
do call upon our membership to observe 
Thursday, November 26, as a day of 
thanksgiving and prayer to Almighty 
God, th. Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the Creator, Sustainer, Preserver, 
and Redeemer of our lives. . . .” 





King Hussein of Jordan (right) expresses his country’s gratitude for Church World | 
Service aid. In an interview with Dr. A. Russell Stevenson (left), overseas director | 


of CWS, the 24-year-old monarch said, “Your gifts of sheep are the thing most 


needed by the Bedouihs still suffering from last year’s drought and crop failure.” | 
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“Since I invested in Pastirastin | 
Annuities, I’ve stopped worrying 
about the ups and downs of 
stocks and bonds. 


“Now I receive my annuity 
checks regularly. The amount 
never varies, and it’s guaranteed 
for my lifetime, secured by the 
integrity of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. 


“Also it’s a great joy for me to 
know that my annuity will help 
the vital work of our Church for 
years to come. 


“Why don’t you start investing 
in Presbyterian Annuities and 
build a secure financial future 
with guaranteed income for life. 
No age limit...no physical ex- 








Say required.” 
ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


Guaranteed income for life up te 7.4% depend- 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 


Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 


Proven security—no worry—no risk. 
No legal fees—no medical examination—no age 
limit. 
income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 

MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIE 


New York 27, N. Y 


475 Riverside Drive 





1 am interested in Presbyterian Annuities. Please 
tell me what percent income ! would receive, my 
date of birth being 


month day year ay 
At present | am most interested in 

(1) Beard of National Missions 

C) Ecumenical Mission and Relations 

C) Beard of Christion Education 

C) United Presbyterian Foundation 
Please send me free booklet explaining all details. 








An Arab refugee mother brings her baby regularly to a child-care clinic in the Gaza strip. Supplementing health program of United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency, church groups provide milk, food, medicines, and medical aid for exiled Arabs in Near East. 


THE WHITE GIFT AT CHRISTMAS 


In World Refugee Year, churches aid the homeless in the Near East and around the world 


O ONE is quite sure how long the stricken refugee 
had spent his dreary days sitting in a street in the 
Gaza strip. Few passers-by cared, for the man was 
elderly and paralyzed in both arms and legs. Only his 
twitching fingers indicated that he was still alive. 

After all, he was just one in a million Palestinian 
refugees, uprooted and stateless, attempting to live in 
Gaza and nearby Jordan, Lebanon, and the United 
Arab Republic. 

Then, a few months ago, the old Arab’s plight was 
discovered by a refugee worker of the Near East Chris- 
tian Council Committee for Refugee Work. A ration 
card was not enough, the worker knew, to keep the 
refugee’s spirit alive. 

Fortunately, at this time the refugee-aid teams in 
the Near East were carrying out experiments with the 
natural cane that grows along the riversides. Unem- 
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ployed, stagnating men and women, it was found, could | 
be taught how to twist and weave the coarse grass. 

At the church worker's urging, the man with the 
twitching fingers went back to school. Today he is one 
of the busiest and most dexterous cane-workers. Tables 
and chairs are among his products. He has pocket 
money and no longer sits in the street. 

Farther east, in Jordan, in the shadow of the Mount 
of Olives, a refugee father waits for a Near East Com- 
mittee center to open. Here he has received clothing 
for his family since 1948, when he fled his ancestral 
farm in what is now Israel. Inside the center, he is 
asked to select the suits, coats, and dresses, and other 
articles his family needs—a system of distribution which 
restores a measure of dignity to proud men rankled 
by eleven years of unfulfilled hopes. Every year the 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Advertisement 


“INVISIBLE EAR” OPENS 
WORLD OF SOUND 


Now a marvelous new electronic 
discovery, ““Target Hearing,” 
opens the world of sound in a 
way never before possible. 

The ‘Invisible Ear,” a tiny 
pinpoint opening, has an amaz- 
ing sensitivity that allows the 
hard of hearing to lift the curtain 
of silence to a wonderful new 
world. Now people called “deaf” 
hear clearly in church, theatre, 
business conferences, etc. ““Tar- 
get Hearing” lets you hear where 
you look. Conversation, music, 
can be heard naturally and ef- 
fortlessly, with a clarity so 
unique this remarkable invention 
has been granted a U.S. Patent. 

“Target Hearing” does not re- 
semble a hearing aid. The hard- 
of-hearing person himself can be 
the only one who knows. unless 
he tells people he is wearing it, 
because there are no cords or 
buttons to cause embarrassment. 
There’s nothing to wear behind 
the ear, in the hair or in the 
clothing; a tiny, almost invisible 
tube leads to the ear. 

‘ You owe it to yourself to get 
ah J 4 “= full, free information on ‘Target 
oS ae Hearing.” To obtain an authori- 
} tative new booklet describing this 
exciting electronic miracle, write 
to Bureau of Public Information, 
Otarion Research Laboratories— 
9809 Post Road, Ossining, New 
York. It will be mailed to you 
FREE without obligation in a 
plain wrapper. 


Quick-Acting, Extra Soft, 
Cushioning Foot Plaster 
To speedily relieve painful 
corns, sore toes, callouses, bun- 


ions, tender spots, burning on 
bottom of feet—use Dr. Scholl’s 


In Jerusalem bakeshop, this Arab refugee supports himself and four relatives. Near 
East Christian Council provided $500 loan for the young man to set up his business. 





Kurotex. You cut 
this soothing, cush- 
ioning, flesh color, 
superior moleskin 
to any size or shape 
and apply. At Drug, 
oe, Department 
and 5-10¢ stores. 





Helps You Overcome 


FALSE TEETH 


Looseness and Worry 


No longer be annoyed or feel ill-at-ease be- 
cause of loose, wobbly false teeth. FASTEETH, 
an improved alkaline (non-acid) powder, 
sprinkled on your plates holds them firmer so 


: +. gt : +s ink they feel more comfortable. Avoid embarrass- 
Learning to read is first step to economic self-sufficiency for many a Palestinian | “ot. caused by loose plates. Get FASTEETH 


exile in Jordan. Church agencies sponsor many other vocational training programs. | ®t drug counters everywhere. 
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Christian Council distributes clothing, 
most of it given through Church World 
Service, to more than half a million Pales- 
tinian refugees. 

In Beirut, Lebanon, more than one 
hundred young refugees are enrolled in 
vocational training courses—secretarial, 
general business, radio mechanics, weld- 
ing, for example—with the Christian 
Council providing financial assistance. 
In similar projects in Sidon and Tripoli, 
ninety-five girls are enrolled in dress- 
making classes. 

In the United Arab Republic, modest 
loans from the Christian Council enable 
a refugee tailor to buy a sewing machine 
and cloth; a carpenter, a lathe; a shoe- 
maker, an awl. A photographer receives 
enough money to buy a camera, a dark- 
room, and film; a farmer, land, tools, and 
seeds. As chances of repatriation for the 
Palestinian Arabs become increasingly 
remote, helping the refugees to help 
themselves through vocational training 
and loans becomes an even more im- 
portant avenue of aid. 

These are but a sampling of the emer- 
gency relief and long-term aid that have 
been extended to Holy Land refugees 
by the Christian Council, the largest non- 
governmental agency serving displaced 
persons in the area. It provides help 
outside of the scope of the United Na- 
tions Relief and Works Administration 
and the governments. An arm of the 
World Council of Churches, it is the 
agency through which the greater part 
of the aid from the American churches 
is channeled. 

This Christmas, in the World Refu- 
gee Year, White Gift offerings will again 
give Presbyterians an opportunity to 
share in this ministry of compassion to 
exiles from the land of Christ’s birth. 
White Gift funds will also be allocated 
to refugee aid and disaster relief in other 
areas of the world. 

The White Gift at Christmas is a 
traditional offering, observed for more 
than. forty years by the former United 
Presbvterian Church of North America. 
With the merger of the Churches, the 
General Assembly decided to continue 
the White Gift as a second opportunity 
to give monetary support to the world 
relief program of the Church. It is an in- 
tegral part of the One Great Hour of 
Sharing offering that is taken during the 
Lenten season. Congregations may con- 
tribute to either or both of these special 
offerings in remembrance of the gift of 
Him who as a child was a first-century 
exile from the Holy Land. 
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Pastor Martin Nieméller: proclaiming 
Christ’s message in the political arena. 


Life of Pastor 
Niemoller Published 


One of the most controversial clergy- 
men of our times is the subject of a 
biography entitled Pastor Niemdéller by 
Dietmar Schmidt, published in this coun- 
try by Doubleday and Company. A sub- 
marine commander in World War I, 
leader of Protestant resistance to Hitler, 
personal prisoner of der Fuehrer during 
World War II, stormy disturber of polit- 
ical peace in West Germany in recent 
years, Martin Niemdller has been in the 
turbulent center of European affairs all 
his adult life. 

Biographer Schmidt includes a num- 
ber of lesser-known incidents in Niem@l- 
ler’s life—for example, the time in prison 
when the pastor was at the point of be- 
coming a Roman Catholic, but was dis- 
suaded by an understanding Roman 
priest who feared he would regret the 
step in later life. 

Niemiller’s vigor in attacking Amer- 
ican policy in Germany is matched, the 
author writes, by his enthusiasm for 
American musicals—The Pajama Game 
and My Fair Lady were favorites. 

Niemdller is often accused of being 
more politician than pastor, but Schmidt 
writes, “Whenever he has entered the 
political arena, either under Hitler or 
since the Second World War, it has been 
the proclaiming of Christ’s message and 
not political ambition which has urged 
him to do so.” 





Diplomat Scores 


Moon Race 

Clare Booth Luce, playwright, diplo- 
mat, and active Roman Catholic lay- 
woman, told an audience in San 
Francisco that the U.S.-Russia space race 
had sunk to the level of an “I can spit far. 
ther than you” struggle. 

“We keep trying to conquer the 
moon,” she said, “when seven-eighths of 
the world’s surface is salt water that can 
be developed to feed hungry peoples, 
..- Here lies the great untapped wealth 
below us while we are filling the air with 
radioactive poison.” 


The Church in East Germany: 
Report on a Grim Decade 


The tenth anniversary in October of 
the proclamation of the Soviet satellite 
government in East Germany marked 
the close of a decade that witnessed the 
greatest attack on Protestant organiza- 
tion and faith since the Reformation. 

When the war ended in 1945, this 
almost solid Protestant part of Germany 
contained 14,000,000 Evangelicals. Al- 
though many were only nominally 
church-affiliated, they at least paid gen- 
erous church taxes and reared their chil- 
dren in a belief in God. Today East 
German churchmen acknowledge that of 
the vast pre-Hitler edifice of fourteen 
million members scarcely a million-and- 
a-half practicing Christians remain, and 
even this small number is decreasing. 
Two million have fled to the West from 
the only governmental area that acknowl 
edges a loss of population during the past 
ten years. Others have been forced by 
severe Communist pressure to resign 
from the Churches. On top of all this, 
there has been a massive shift from the 
Christian faith to Communist adherence, 
particularly among younger people, 
prime targets of antireligious propa- 
ganda. 

One Protestant church superintendent 
predicts that “in the immediate future, 
50 per cent of all preaching places will 
be without pastors.” 

During the first years of the East 
German government, the Church leaders 
were united in resistance. Protestants 
continued the “witnessing even to mar- 
tyrdom” developed under the Hitler 
terror. But the Soviet rulers found a way 
to break up this united resistance by re- 
fusing to deal with any Church leaders 
who did not reside as citizens of the 
German Democratic Republic. 
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One measure of their success is that 
baptism and confirmation are today mat- 
ters of courageous witness. Only deeply 
convinced families risk the political 
blacklisting of being known as practicing 
Christians. 

The Evangelical Church in the So- 
viet Zone has three groups, each with its 
own set of principles. These policy dif- 
ferences have been shrewdly used by 
the Communists for their own advan- 
tage. 

One group is the German Pastors’ 
League, which believes in the compati- 
bility of Marxist-Leninist philosophy and 
Christianity. They are the modern coun- 
terpart of the “German Christians” who, 
in Hitler’s time, thought it possible to 
bring about a fusion of Christianity and 
National Socialism. Some former 
pro-Nazi churchmen. Others are former 
“religious socialists,” such as Professor 
Fuchs of Leipzig, father of Klaus Fuchs, 
the atomic-research spy. 

But in spite of lavish governmental 
subsidy, the League has attracted only 
150 pastors and curates among the 5,500 
Evangelical clergy in the Soviet Zone. 

Probably a third of the clergy are now 
allied with a movement to minimize 
active resistance and to work out new 
techniques of maintaining Christian wit- 
ness under Marxist domination. These 
churchmen try to enter into conversation 
with their Marxist overlords and their 
“When we speak 
” one of 


are 


atheistic neighbors. 
about Marxism we incur enmity, 
their number declared. “But when we 
speak to Marxists they listen, and God 
opens fruitful avenues for the gospel.” 
The third group—and the one against 
which the full fury of Communist propa- 
ganda is directed—is the “Dibelius fol- 
who echo the strongly anti- 
Communist sentiments of Bishop Otto 
Dibelius of Berlin, chairman of the Coun- 
cil of the Evangelical Church Ger- 
many. They are the real militants in the 
Church’s battle to preserve her rights. 
Members of this group insist that the 
same attitude should be taken against 
Communism that was adopted by Chris- 
tian stalwarts against Hitlerism. They 
have declared that the Church cannot 
keep silent when atheism is made man- 


lowers,” 


datory in all public schools, when lies are 
a cynical commodity of government 
propaganda, when the individual is de- 


nied justice in the courts, and his civil 


liberties are removed. They have con- 

demned the definition of morality as 

“whatever serves Marxist progress.” 
These Dibelius followers, the Com- 
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munists concede, still constitute the ma- 
jority of Protestant influence in East 
Germany. But it remains to be seen how 
long they can continue to hold the fort 
against the dual threat of oppression 
from without and defection from within. 
This is the story that has yet to unfold 
as the Soviet Zone government enters 
upon its second decade. 


“Century of the 
Homeless Man” 


Free peoples of the West will ignore | 


the world refugee problem at their peril, 
Dr. Elfan Rees, chairman of the Interna- 
tional Committee for the World Refugee 
Year, warned a gathering of churchmen 
and social workers in Toronto, Canada, 
last month. 

“There is a new class in society today,” 
he said. “It is the proletariat of the dis- 
possessed, and it provides fruitful soil for 
the seeds of evil.... When history is 
written, this won't be described as the 


Century of the Common Man, but as the | 


Century of the Homeless Man. 











“Don't salve your consciences as a. 


people | and as a nation by just giving 
money,” he urged. “We need better im- 
migration rules and a better appreciation 
of what the countries of first asylum, 
such as Austria, Italy, and Greece, have 
done for refugees.” 

Dr. Rees said that, during World Ref- 
ugee Year, which ends on July 1, 1960, 
the United Nations and numerous other 
cooperating agencies hope to clear the 
European camps and have the last White 
Russians out of Red China, alleviate the 
problems of 28,000 handicapped refu- 


gees, launch housing schemes for the 


homeless in Hong Kong, and re-establish | 


training camps for Arabs in the Middle 
East. 


Globetrotters’ 
Classes Planned 


The Commission on Ecumenical Mis- | 


sion and Relations announces three In- 
stitutes on Overseas Churchmanship: 
& January 22-28, 1960: Study Fel- 
lowship Center, Stony Point, New York 
& February 12-18, 1960: Thompson 
House, Webster Groves, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri 
®& March 11-17, 1960: Mar Casa 
Beach Retreat, Los Angeles, California 
The Institutes on Overseas Church- 
manship have a twofold objective: 
1. Primarily to assist laymen planning 
to live and work overseas for govern- 
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VACATION IN FLORIDA 


AT THE 
PRESBYTERIAN CONFERENCE CENTER 


Sponsored by the Synod of Florida, at Lake Placid, 


mid-way between Fort Pierce on the Atlantic and 
Sarasota on the Gulf. Nationally known personalities* 
will lead discussions during series of one-week Re- 
treats, Jan. 17 to March 26. Ample time for leisure, 

i fishing, boating, tennis, golf, 
other games. “Rates as low as $60 per week for room 
and meals. 


Mee Drs. John T. Peters, Charles Ehrhardt, 
Richard Graebel, Liewelyn K. Anderson, Paul Warren, 
Theodore ee ~ George Arthur Frantz, Robert C. 

& Clyde and Charles T. Martz. 








PRESBYTERIAN CONFERENCE CENTER 
LAKE PLACID, FLORIDA 


Send brochure, rates & reservation form to: 





Address 





State 





City & Zone 
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ment, business, technical assistance or- 
ganizations, and service agencies to 
recognize and fulfill their opportunities 
for Christian service. 

2. To instruct pastors and church offi- 
cers in the guidance of church members 
who are to embark on overseas assign- 
ments. 

[For information write to: John Rosen- 
grant, 475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, 
N.Y. The Commission requests that ap- 
plications be sent as soon as possible. ] 


Protestant Chapel Site 
Dedicated at Idlewild Airport 


Last month Mavor Robert Wagner of 
New York joined Protestant and Ortho- 
dox religious leaders in a service dedicat- 
ing land on which The Protestant 
International Chapel is to be erected at 
New. York International Airport. The 
chapel will be a unit of the Tri-Faith 
Center, where the Roman Catholic 
Chapel is already in use. 

Mayor Wagner said that the opening 
of the International Protestant Chapel 
and the final completion of the Tri-Faith 
Center “will stand as a living symbol of 
our three major faiths joining hands in 
the brotherhood of man and the love of 
God.” 

Mr. Howard E. Isham, vice-president- 
treasurer of United States Stee] Corpora- 
tion, presided at the dedicatory rites. Mr. 
Isham is general chairman of an interna- 
tional campaign, launched by The Protes- 
tant Council of the City of New York, to 
raise $1,000,000 to build, equip, and 
maintain the Protestant Chapel and serv- 
ice center. The $250,000 chapel building 
is expected to be built early in 1960. 


Pastor's Helpers Criticized 


The time-faded notion that the lay- 
men’s job is helping the minister was con- 
tradicted by Elton Trueblood, popular 
religious writer, in a talk before a confer- 
ence of Evangelical United Brethren 
Men. 

“The opposite pattern is the true one,” 
Trueblood said. Because laymen work 
daily “in common life,” theirs is the major 
evangelistic burden. The pastor’s task is 
to prepare them to do “this sacred work” 
better. 

Trueblood hailed the rise of men’s 
movements in Protestant churches, but 
added, “What brings sorrow is the fact 
that so many of the organized men... 
meet and eat, but often that is all that 
can honestly be said.” 
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Southerners Warned Against 
Gagging Clergymen 


Brooks Hays, former Congressman 
from Little Rock, Arkansas, said last 
month that he has often warned fellow 
Southerners “not to seal the lips of their 
ministers” on the issue of ending racial 
segregation. 

Mr. Hays told a session of the Utah 
Education Association convention, meet- 
ing in Salt Lake City, that “when the 
good people of the South—God-fearing, 
Bible-reading, and reared in a cultural 
atmosphere—become aware of things be- 
ing out of harmony with their ideals, 
progress can be made. 

“But they have to permit their spokes- 
men—both political and religious—to 
speak bravely and to point out that seg- 
regation is not a way of life, but a prod- 
uct of an unhappy political situation after 
the Civil War.” 

Past president of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention and now serving as its 
first permanent observer at the United 
Nations, Mr. Hays said he had several 
times cautioned groups in the South to 
“allow men of the cloth to speak with the 
voice of prophecy. 

“However, we will not be able to solve 
the problem,” he added, “unless the 
voice of prophecy is dynamic.” 

Stressing that the church has “a mon- 
umental place” in solving the race prob- 
lem, he said, “no political or economic 
pressure should be applied to the minis- 
ter.” 


Kentucky Church People 
Fight Gambling and Vice 


Northern Kentucky has long been an 
acknowledged hotbed of vice, and Prot- 
estant ministers have carried on a 
lengthy, but largely fruitless, campaign 
against it. 

The area is across the Ohio River from 
Cincinnati. A mecca for reveling conven- 
tioners, it has been cited by Congres- 
sional committees as one of the foremost 
syndicate-operated gambling bastions in 
the nation. 

But this fall the ministers of the area 
determined to try stern tactics. 

Ministers of fourteen churches in New- 
port, Kentucky, joined in preaching on 
the subject, warning their congregations 
that it is up to them to clean up the city. 

“Our society is contaminated from top 
to bottom,” said the Reverend Dudley T. 
Pomeroy, chairman of the Newport Min- 
isterial Association. “Because we have 


been careless, corruption is too much ip 
evidence,” he said. “It’s time to stand up 
and be counted.” 

Declared the Reverend George Ben. 
nett, pastor of First Presbyterian Church; 
“We're not talking about a little immoral- 
itv here and a few wagers there—we’re 
talking about a community that has | 
bounded itself off from the rest of the 
area and has invited people into it to | 
gamble, pursue all manner of vice, and 
ruin human life in the process. ... We 
must recognize our town as His house 
and realize it is a den of thieves and not 
a house of prayer. And then let our con- 
science guide us.” 

The Reverend Donald Baker, pastor 
of Evangelical United Brethren Church, 
asserted that “the real shame of Newport 
is not that laws are broken but that peo- 
ple who certainly have no connection 
with the illegal combines pull in their | 
heads like turtles in order not to see these | 
activities or take concerted action.” 

In a drive spearheaded by Newport 
Protestant churches, more than a thow 
sand citizens have signed pledge cards | 
promising to support only those candi | 
dates in the coming primary elections | 
who stand for enforcement of laws on 
gambling, prostitution, and the sale of 
liquor. 

All candidates in the city’s primary 
have been polled by the ministerial asso- 
ciation about what they intend to do re 
garding law enforcement. Only one said 
he favored enforcement of all laws. 

Ministers in Covington, across the 
Licking River from Newport, however, 
got better response. Sixteen of twenty- 
two candidates there pledged to work 
for stricter control. Meanwhile, the 
Northern Kentucky Association of Prot- 
estant Churches said it plans to question 
candidates in Boone, Kenton, and Camp- 
bell Counties. 


Americans Fear Thinking, 
Churchman Asserts 


Christianity in America suffers from a 
disease called “activism,” declared Dr. 
Franklin Clark Fry, president of the 
United Lutheran Church in America. In 
an address to the biennial convention of 
United Lutheran Church Men, Dr. Fry 
said that Americans will do everything 
in their power to avoid serious thinking 
because “they are afraid they'll meet 
God. . . . That’s why Americans have 
radios in their bathrooms; so before they 
are fully awake there’s something to oc- 
cupy their thoughts.” 
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Churchwomen Promote 


Minority Employment 

A project has been launched by the 
Seattle United Church Women, an arm 
of the Greater Seattle Council of 
Churches, to enlist thousands of women 
and others to promote employment of 
persons of minority races or religions. 
One of the features is a sticker reading: 

“I am a customer who would welcome 
being served by those whose race, creed, 
or color may be different from my own.” 

These stickers are to be placed on bills 
being paid, thus calling the attention of 


a wide variety of business firms to the 


project. Other phases involve personal 
and letter contacts with employers and 
personnel managers and the persuading 
of other groups to join the project. 


Orphan girls find a home in Austria. 


Alpine Refugee Haven 

A part of the European refugee prob- 
lem is the number of teen-age girls with- 
out families who, without means of live- 
lihood, are apt to become derelicts or 
delinquents. For a few of them, the way 
to a normal life is opened at Villa Edel- 
weiss, a home and school maintained by 
the World Council of Churches in the 
Alpine village of Badgastein, Austria. 

Opened in 1957, Villa Edelweiss is 
operated by twenty-six-year-old Anne 
Jensen of Denmark who, with the help 
of volunteer teachers, prepares the girls 
for jobs and/or homemaking. Of her task 
in handling some of the toughest teen- 
agers in Europe, Miss Jensen remarks: 
'l just remember that if I had been 
through what most of these girls have 
endured, I would almost certainly be 
what they are today. Fifty per cent of our 
troublesome girls would never have lost 
their self- -respect and standards if they 
had not had to leave their homes.’ 
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For the Record 
ANNIVERSARIES: 

150th. Memorial, Bellona, N.Y. (the 
Rev. Richard F. Stone, pastor). 

125th. First, West Chester, Pa. Be- 
cause of the sudden death of the pastor, 
the Rev. J. Garrett Kell, a reception 
marking his fifteenth anniversary in the 
pastorate could not be held. 

100th. Trinity Sunday School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (Mr. Wallace Lyall, super- 
intendent). The pastor of the church is 
the Rev. James W. L. Hills. 

75th. Highland Park, Minneapolis, 
Minn. (the Rev. James C. Cayton, pas- 
tor). 

60th. First, Wagoner, Okla. (the Rev. 
William Angus Lawrence, pastor). The 
congregation also dedicated a new edu- 
cation building. 

50th. United, Montrose, Colo, 
Rev. Leonard O. Knox, pastor). 

35th. Sarah Hearn Memorial, Erie, 
Pa. (the Rev. Henry L. Carr, pastor). 

30th. First, Troy, Mich. (the Rev. 
Don Pendell, pastor). A parking lot and 
playground area were dedicated. 


DEDICATIONS: 

First, Geneseo, Ill. (the Rev. Joseph 
W. Johnston, pastor), of the remodeled 
church and church school. 

First, Kingman, Kans. (the Rev. Jo- 
seph L. Walstad, pastor), of a manse. 

Gashland Community, Kansas City, 
Mo. (the Rev. Paul D. Votaw, pastor), 
of the new building addition and sanc- 
tuary. 

Faith, Kirkwood, Mo. (the Rev. Hal 
T. Lahey, pastor), of an education unit 
and a fellowship hall. 

Normandy, St. Louis, Mo. (the Rev. 
Dr. Grant O. Jennings, pastor), of a 
building for education. 

First, O'Neill, Nebr. (the Rev. John 
L. Hart, pastor), of an education unit. 
The fifty-eight-year continuous resident 
membership of Mrs. Dave Loy was rec- 
ognized on the occasion. 

Prospect Street, Trenton, N.J. (the 
Rev. Dr. G. Douglas Davies, pastor), of 
the remodeled church school and youth 
facilities. 

Bethlehem, Malvern, Ohio (the Rev. 
M. Leroy Antram, pastor), of an educa- 
tion addition to the church building. 
NEW CHURCH ORGANIZED: 

Covenant, Springfield, Mo. (the Rev. 
Hutchison, pastor), with 
eighty-five charter members, 
one of whom were a colony of members 
from First and Calvary Presbyterian 
Church (Dr. Arthur McClung, pastor). 
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YOU CAN SAVE 
YOUR HEARING! 


The United States Public Health 
Service has published a booklet 
of vital interest to all who care 
about their hearing. This book- 
let, entitled “How to Protect 
Your Hearing,” tells what can 
cause a loss of hearing, and how 
to guard against losing your 
hearing. It offers valuable sug- 
gestions to those who have suf- 
fered a hearing loss. It explains 
the problems of hearing difficul- 
ties in children. To obtain a free 
copy of this reliable, authorita- 
tive booklet, simply fill out the 
coupon below. 


p-----FREE BOOKLET-----+ 
For your free copy of “How to Protect ! 
Your Hearing,” plus descriptive litera- 
ture on Zenith Hearing Aids, just write: 
Zenith Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 50YC 
6501 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 35, III. 
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PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings — Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


rking 122 Y of 
1837 gen to the Church 1959 
cOx SONS & VINING, Ine. 


ond Clergy 
131 East 23rd Street, New York 





FOLDING CHAIRS § 


In Steel or Wood 
——— FOLDING TABLES 


ALIN = 
\ yp REDINGTON 8 Co. 
DEPT. 54 SCRANTON 2, PA. 





BULLETIN 


BOARD 





Bulletin Board provides a place where notices 
may be posted by Presbyterian churches, 
Church boards and agencies, ministers, and 
publishers of books for Presbyterian readers. 
Rate: $1.00 per word, minimum $20 per issue, 
payable in advance. Complete name and ad- 
dress or a Presbyterian Life box number is 
counted as three words. 








Pharaoh Kills an Ancestor of Christ. 
Which ancestor of Christ was slain by 
an Egyptian pharaoh? This is one of a 
series of 52 Biblical puzzles, entitled 
“Bible Puzzles Unique.” Interesting. Chal- 
lenging. The series, complete with solu- 
tions and Bible references, is published in 
attractive book form. Suitable as a gift. 
Educational. Intriguing. Price $1.00. Wil- 
liam T. Lawhead, Dept. A, 826 Howard St., 
Carthage, Mo. 
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NEWS 


Of People and Places 


HURRICANE HITS PRESBYTERIANS 

An estimated 200 United Presbyterian 
families need mattresses and other bed- 
ding and clothing in the aftermath of 
Hurricane Gracie’s 125-mile-an-hour 
whirl by the South Carolina seacoast. 
Eight national missions churches, several] 
manses, and a day school were severely 
damaged. 

Property damage, mostly to roofs, 
water-soaked interiors, and cars, was esti- 
mated by the Reverend F. Perry Metz, 
stated clerk of Atlantic Synod, as about 
$6.200. Two of the damaged church 
buildings were new; one roof was weak- 
ened, the other ripped off completely. 

The 175-student mission day school on 
James Island had to be closed temporar- 
ily when water poured through the 
crumpled roofs of the school kitchen, din- 
ing room, and classroom building. 

[Presbyterians with used clothing or 
bedding to share with hurricane-battered 
families are urged to contact the Office 
for Specific Work, United Presbyterian 
Board of National Missions, 475 River- 
side Drive, New York 27, N.Y.] 


YOUTH ON THE MARCH 

A high school football hero from New 
Mexico and a vivacious brunette from 
Michigan have been appointed chairmen 
of The National Foundation’s Teen Age 
Program (TAP) by Basil O'Connor, pres- 
ident of the March of Dimes organiza- 
tion. 

Andy Anderson, a member of First 
Presbyterian Church, Artesia, New Mex- 
ico (the Rev. Fred G. Klerekoper, pas- 
tor), and Pat Fannon of Grosse Pointe 
Park, Michigan, will be co-leaders of the 
Foundation’s newest group of volunteers, 
who are now preparing for the 1960 New 
March of Dimes in January. Because the 
program now includes the fight against 
birth defects and arthritis, as well as 
polio, the ranks of volunteers have been 
expanded. 

Andy and Pat have postponed college 
plans to be free for their assignments. 
They will meet with adults and teen- 
agers in fifteen cities this fall and winter 
to help a TAP program aimed at even- 
tually reaching 3,100 counties across the 
country. First job for the TAP’s will be 
to bring to the public facts on The Na- 
tional Foundation’s new program and to 
raise funds for the New March of Dimes. 
TAP’s will be engaged 
in seeing that every high school in the 
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Chairmen Pat Fannon and Andy Anderson 


country has facts on The National Foun- 
dation’s new Health Scholarship Pro- 
gram. More than 500 scholarships, each 
totaling $2,000, will be offered next 
spring to high school and college students 
in all fifty states and territories who are 
preparing for careers in medicine, nurs- 
ing, physical and occupational therapies, 
and medical social work. 

Pat’s interest in the March of Dimes 
goes back to mid-1950 when three mem- 
bers of her family, a brother, a sister, and 
a cousin, were stricken with paralytic 
polio. Andy became personally interested 
while in junior high when a friend died 
of polio. 


PRESBYTERIANS HONORED 

Miss Irene Bere, secretary to the presi- 
dent of The Merchants National Bank 
of Aurora, Illinois, recently received the 
National Association of Bank Women’s 
1959 Jean Arnot Reid Award, which con- 
sists of a scroll and an amount of money. 
Miss Bere was selected from the eleven 
young women in the United States who 
had attained the highest scholarship 
grades among all women receiving the 
Standard Certificate of the American In- 
stitute of Banking this past year. Besides 
taking part in many civic activities, Miss 
Bere serves as organist and as chairman 
of the committee on Christian education 
at Second Presbyterian Church, Aurora 
(the Reverend Michael D. Kovach, pas- 


tor). 


@ Mr. Charles H. Groesbeck, an elder of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Lans- 
downe, Pennsylvania (the Reverend C. 


Malcolm Van Dyke, pastor), was cite 
recently for forty years of service to th 
Y.M.C.A. He received the Presiden, 
Award of the West Philadelphia Cha, 
ber of Commerce. Mr. Groesbeck 

served as Executive Secretary of ty 
West Philadelphia Y.M.C.A. for eighte 


years. 


@ Mrs. Bevelyn Holmes, for fifty years 

worker in the Primary Department of tly 
First Presbyterian Church, Baraboo, Ws! 
consin (the Reverend Maurice E. Jones 
pastor), was honored recently upon he 
announced retirement. A church trex! 
urer for many years, she has been elected! 
to the office of ruling elder. A gift wa 
presented to Mrs. Holmes at a dinngl 
program attended by members of tk 
congregation, and friends. 


@ William Harvey Perkins, M.D., a fx 
mer medical missionary under the Boar 
of Foreign Missions, was recently elected 
emeritus professor of preventive meé 
cine of the Jefferson Medical Colleg 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. A 1917 grad} 
uate of Jefferson, Dr. Perkins served i 
an army hospital in Tours, France, from 
1918-19. There he conceived the pla 
of becoming a medical missionary, h 
1919 he went to Siam (now Thailand 
and served until 1923. As a recipient ¢ 
a Rockefeller Foundation Fellowship, le 
then spent two years in advanced study! 
He returned to Siam in 1923 as profess 
and director of clinics at the Chulalang 
krana University, and left in 1930 to be 
come professor of preventive medicit 
at Tulane University, New Orleans, Lov 
isiana. In 1941 he became dean of, aw 
professor of preventive medicine at, Jé 
ferson Medical College. In 1950 he re! 
signed from the deanship, and onh 
recently retired as professor and head @ 
the Department of Preventive Medicine 
An oil portrait of Dr. Perkins now hang 
in the college’s auditorium. 
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WE'VE 
BEEN ASKED 


Question: How can we tell when 
the Holy Spirit is guiding a person’s 
life? 


Answer: This is not an easy question 
to answer clearly. But here are two good 
cues from the New Testament: The 
Holy Spirit will recall and interpret and 
bear witness to the work of Christ (John 
14:26: 15:26; I Corinthians 12:3). The 
“fruit of the Spirit” in a Christian’s life 
will be “love, joy, peace, patience, kind- 
ness, goodness, faithfulness, gentleness, 
self-control” (Galatians 5:22-23). 


Question: Our Confession of Faith, 
in Chapter Vill, paragraph 4, says 
when speaking of Jesus, “On the 
third day he arose from the dead, 
with the same body in which he suf- 
fered; with which also he ascended 
into heaven..."’ Do we Christians 
believe in a physical God and a 
physical heaven? 


Answer: We believe that God is a 
Spirit (John 4:24). We do not believe 
that God has a body of flesh and blood, 
nor do we believe that in the eternal life 
to come God's people will live a life ex- 
actly like this earthly life. | 

I think I know what the Confession of | 
Faith means. Let us note another para- | 
graph in the Confession. Chapter XXXII, 
paragraph 2, says that “all the dead shall 
be raised up with the selfsame bodies, 
and none other, although with different 
qualities.” The last four words are im- 
portant. The Confession of Faith wants 
to make it clear that we will have a full | 
and complete life, and we will be the | 


same persons we are in this life. So we | 








will have a “body,” a form of life which | 
will enable us to be real individuals who 
live and worship and enjoy fellowship 
with God and with one another. But it 
will be a transformed kind of life, “with 
different qualities,” freed from the things 
that now make our life on earth imper- 
fect. 

This goes back to what the apostle 
Paul says in I Corinthians, Chapter 15. 
Paul there insists that the dead will be 
raised. They will be the same persons 
they were in this earthly life: but they 
will not live a flesh-and-blood life, be- 
cause “flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God” (v. 50). So “we shall 
all be changed” (v. 51); we shall have a 
“spiritual body” (v. 44). Exactly what 
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A TALE OF THE CHRIST 


It is the talk of the nation. Here, in a 

magnificent production, is the immortal story 
beloved by millions...of romance, pageantry, 
conflict and a faith that did not die upon the cross. 


THE PERFECT PICTURE FOR 
THEATRE GROUPS! 


It is worth a trip to the nearest city where “Ben-Hur” 
is showing to enjoy the experience of a lifetime. Spe- 
cial consideration given to groups. For further infor- 
mation, write to “Ben-Hur” Theatre Party Dept., 
1540 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. Or contact near- 
est theatre where “Ben-Hur” is announced. 

METRO -GOLDWIN- MAYER. 


presents 


ATale of the Christ 


by GENBRAL LEW WALLACE 


WILLIAM WYNER. 
CHARITON HESTON: JACK HAWKINS 


HAYA HARAREET : STEPHEN BOYD 


Screen Play by Produced by 


recnwcovons  KARLTUNBERG* SAM ZIMBAUST = casatnes 

















Leave No Stone Uneast 


5 be executive board of the Women’s Association in our church was trying 
to make up the list of circle leaders for the year the other day, and it was 
worse than a jigsaw puzzle. Eventually, somewhat diffidently, somebody 
brought up the name of Mrs. X. 

That is not her name. of course, but her name isn’t Mrs. Y. either—and, 
anyway, her name is not the point. 

“Do you really think we ought to have her?” one of the ladies asked, 
after a considerable silence. “You know, I don’t mind her being divorced, 
personally, but some people might.” 

“And besides, she smokes,” remarked somebody else. 

The minister's wife was getting more and more restless, and finally she 
murmured, half under her breath, “Let him that is without sin among you 
cast the first stone.” 

“I beg your pardon?” said the chairman. 

“Well,” said the minister's wife, “you remember about the woman taken 
in adultery, and what Jesus said. Some people think that smoking is a sin, 
though the Bible doesn’t mention it, and some are of the opinion that divorce 
is sinful—though it seems to me that there may be occasions when not to get 
a divorce is a worse sin. But which of us can sit here and decide that these 
things disqualify Mrs. X as a circle leader? Here,” she went on, reaching 
into her pocketbook and pulling out a handful of pebbles from somebody's 
driveway, “I thought this would probably come up, so I brought along a few 
stones just in case. Now, who wants to throw them?” 

The members of the executive committee all looked at their laps. Finally 
somebody laughed. “You and your visual aids, Mary! You're right—we are 
acting like a bunch of Pharisees.” 

“Mrs. X is one of the best workers we have,” somebody else opined. “If 
she’s good enough to wait on table at the every-member canvass supper, she 
ought to be good enough to be a circle leader.” 

“She'll be even better at being a circle leader’—the lady who spoke was 
the very one who had voiced the first criticism. “You know, that woman is a 
really thorough Bible student—she’s taken courses and who knows what all. 
Which is more than most of the rest of us have.” 

“Sometimes,” said the minister's wife as she left the meeting, “I do get 
tired of groups where goodness is a virtue. They just can’t avoid the tendency 
to leave no stone uncast.” 








this “spiritual body” will be like we can. 
not say, but it will be a worthy form of 
personal life in which we live in perfeg 
fellowship with God and with thog 
whom God has saved. 

So the Confession of Faith, when ; 
says that Jesus “arose from the dead, with 
the same body,” means much the sam 
thing as it does when it says that “all th 
dead shall be raised up with the selfsame 
bodies.” It was really the same Jesus wh 
appeared to his disciples after his Resy. 
rection, but “with different qualities” 
He now lives in a form of life perfecth 
suited to his eternal place of glory with 
the Father. 


Question: What does Paul mean 
by the ‘“‘works of the law’’? 


Answer: In such passages as Gal. 
tians 2:16-17, Paul is talking about hoy 
we get our standing with God. On what 
basis do we become Christians? Do we 
earn this privilege? Do we deserve it by 
living so well that God has to recogni 
that we have earned divine approval? 


Paul is certain that this is not our situ-| 


tion. We all sin and fall short of the 
standard that God’s people should meet 
(Romans 3:23). It is only by grace, God) 
free and undeserved gift of salvation to 
sinful men, that we are saved and given 
the privilege of fellowship with God 
through Christ. 

Some Christians were saying that to 
be a member of God’s people one mus 
be circumcised and observe special 
feasts, because the (Mosaic) law pre 
scribed them. This implied that to be 
saved one must do whatever the law de- 
mands. Paul denied this. He said that no 
one could be justified, that is, accepted 
and approved by God, on the basis of his 
keeping of the law. “Works of the law 
means deeds done by men in obedience 
to the law of God and as a means d 
earning our standing with God. No one 


keeps the law so as to earn God's gifts 


We are all moral failures by God's stan¢- 
ards. Another way to get right with God 
is needed. God has provided it by his 
grace offered in Jesus Christ. We do not 
earn our standing with God. We receive 
it by God’s gift. We receive it in grateful 
faith. But note this: Once we have rt 
ceived that gift and privilege, real faith 


produces obedience to God’s will; for, #| 


Galatians 5:6 says, if it is real faith itis 
a “faith working through love.” It wil 
not be a “faith without works” such 4 
James 2:14-26 condemns. 


—F.oyp V. Fisoyx 


Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Semineny 
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Illustration from Which Horse Is William? by Karla Kuskin. Harper & Brothers. 


Whether his taste runs to animals, football heroes, or children in faraway lands, a 


youngster is sure to find a new friend in this year’s harvest of children’s books 


by ELIZABETH P. HOFFMAN 


BRB Mommy, the Russians aren't the first people to 
hit the moon,” the second grader protested. “D 
Doolittle was there a long time ago.” 

For this boy, as for most children, the adventures of 
his companions in the wonderful world of books are 
very real. Young readers and picture-book lookers will 
find a host of new friends in this year’s offerings by the 
publishing houses. There follows a sampling of recent 
children’s books that are carefully written, delightfully 
illustrated, and attractively printed. 


For the tricycle set (3-6) 


Little Blue and Little Yellow, by Leo Lionni (Mc- 
Dowell, Obolensky, $2.95), is a charming story of what 
happened to Little Blue when he disobeyed his mother 
and went to visit a friend. The abstract illustrations 
are in keeping with the whimsical flavor of the plot. 
Little Blue’s unusual format makes it one of the most 
engaging stories to appear in a long time. 


The Cat Who Liked to Pretend, by Mary Chalmers 
(Harper, $1.95), is a small book about a cat named 
Sam who used any excuse to pretend an adventure. 
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After finding a small stage in the woods, Sam acted out 
all the roles in his own play and even served as his own 
audience. Illustrated by the author, the story is ap- 
pealing to its youthful hearers because of its imagina- 
tive qualities. 


Who Has Seen the Wind? by Marion Conger ( Abing- 
don, $2.00), relates Mary’s search for someone who had 
actually seen the wind and could tell her about it. She 
had heard it often enough, as had the milkman, the 
postman, her father, and her mother. The answer to 
her question is just what it should be. The large, color- 
ful illustrations add to the lightness of the story. 


And It Was So and The Lord Will Love Thee, illus- 
trated by Tasha Tudor ( Westminster, $2.50 each), are 
Bible-based books with appealing artwork. And It Was 
So delicately and memorably presents verses of Scrip- 
ture about creation, God’s love and care, Jesus, and 
our ways of praise. The Lord Will Love Thee retells 
several Old Testament incidents briefly but completely. 
The drawings in this book are sharp and vivid—quite 
a contrast to Miss Tudor’s usual style, but a proof of 
her versatility. (Continued on page 36) 
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CHOIR ROBES 


Your choir will look its 
best, sing its best, in our 
robes of colorful and 
long-wearing fabrics, 
custom-tailored for the 
perfect fit. 

PULPIT ROBES — made the 


quality way to keep their 
“Sunday” look for years. 
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CARAVAN jom ARARAT 


““Maid of Athens’’—a squalid, creaking 
tramp steamer plodded toward New 
York from its eastern Mediterranean 
melting pot. On board and in the steer- 
age mingled Greek and Turk, Armenian 
and Arab, Syrian and one disdainful 
American. Vivid, earthly, full of sus- 
pense and flashes of humor—you'll 
never forget the CARAVAN FROM _. 
ARARAT. $3.50 


Suspense, realism, a cornucopia 
of adventure in a novel by 


JAMES P. TERZIAN 


At your denominational book store 


MUHLENBERG PRESS | 


Write for 


CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS 


CONTINUED 


Which Horse is William? by Karla 
Kuskin (Harper, $1.95), tells how Wil- 
liam—really a little boy—was not able 
to fool his mother. No matter whether 
he tried to be a skunk, a bird, or even 
a pig, he couldn’t confuse her. This was 
very satisfying to William, as it will be 
to his reading friends, 





Everything Is Somewhere, by Vasi- 
\liu (John Day, $2.75), is written in 
rhythmical prose and shows the child 
that everything in our world has been 








ON A SMALL PLANET 


NEW BOOKLET — Twenty exciting pages of full 
color cartoons. Easy to understand way to find the 
wey A of your faith — Perfect for the uncon- 
vinced Give-away to unchurched teen-agers! 
Single Copy Price 10c. Order from . 
P.D.S Bess Tr 
—" 234 McAllister St., San Francisco '2, Cal. 





A aint new book 
by the minister of the 
Westminster Presbyterian 
Church of Minneapolis 


ARNOLD H. LOWE 
Beliefs Have Consequences 


$3.00 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company © New York __| 
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Dr. Seuss (Random House, $1.95), wij 
delight both beginning readers ay 
younger listeners. Only Dr. Seuss couk 
make nonsense seem so sensible. 


Norman the Doorman, by Don Free. 
man (Viking, $3.00), will be a real cap. 
didate for another award for js 
author-illustrator. The story concerns ; 
mouse who guarded the rear entrance of 
the Majestic Museum of Art, his entry 
in the sculpture contest there, and his 
experiences with an unfriendly upstain 
guard. 


Katy Comes Next, by Laura Banng 
(Whitman, $2.75), is just the book fu 
a mother to share with her little git 


Illustration from The Cat Who Liked to Pretend, by Mary Chalmers. Harper & Brother. 


fashioned with loving care for a special 
purpose in God's plan. The three-color 
illustrations are by the author. 


For the roller skate set (6-9) 


The Little Horse That Raced a Train, 
by Wilma Pitchford Hays (Little, Brown, 
$2.75), tells how Elmer discovered this 
unusual equine. Although at first no one 
believed his story, something very ex- 
citing happened to prove the truth of 
Elmer's tale. The Wesley Dennis illus- 
trations will particularly delight young- 
sters who are entranced by horses. 





The Cat in the Hat Comes Back, by 


who loves dolls. The 
Ruth were so busy with their doll hos 
pital that they didn’t have time to men 
her doll, until she began to take thing} 
into her own hands. The detailed de} 
scription of activities in a doll hospitl] 
will please small readers. 













The Tail of the Terrible Tiger, by 
Marion Renick (Scribner’s, $2.95), help 


to relieve the real scarcity of sport stories 
for youngsters in this age bracket. Foot 


ball-heroes-to-be will pore over the illus 


trations in this attractive tale of a boy 
who found a novel way to see a football 
game. 


Eddie and Lovella, by Carolyn Hay 


PrespyTeERIAN Lift 


parents of the storys) 


Th 
tine ( 
pictu 
the ta 
to see 
But t 
gerne 
their 
Gova 
that t 


Noy | 


+ | 
wood (Morrow, $2.95), is the latest in ‘ Vv < 
the popular series about Eddie Wilson flalley g an 00 
and his friends. This adventure concerns 

(Formerly known as "Pocket Bible Handbook’’) 


Eddie’s parrot, who became mixed up oer 
Now in its 22nd Edition NEARLY 
“a 


with another parrot at a charity ball. Miss - itenntes tam @ no hN 
s ; f is an Abbreviate je Commentary, with Notes on Books of the Bible, 
Haywood s skill at drawing her readers ei Geographical and Chronological Backgrounds, with 75 Mlus: MI L L | ON 
into the heart of a story is easily demon- Amazing Archaeological Discoveries, Confirming or Illustrating Bible His- ‘ in Print ‘ 
strated in this welcome addition to| tory, with 78 Authentic Photographic Reproductions; With the new revised 
ates | Related Historical Data from the Annals of Babylon, Egypt, Assyria, Persia, and enlarged 22nd 
juvenile collections. | Greece and Rome, touching the Bible Story; haan 000 


Edition there have 
| How We Got the Bible, Formation of Old and New Testaments, Apocryphal of Nelleee 








copies 

poy cape a Early Christian Writings; Hondbook pane 

. . F ome i i i i ; earnest 
The Fisherman's Son, written and il- Church Fathers, att ey Nay ry ee bY ge pe wee Word. 

lustrated by Eleanor Frances Lattimore ype y —$ 

Ae , lect Bible Verses 
(Morrow, $2.50), deftly draws a picture | There is nothing published, of its size. that has anything like as much practical Bible information, 
(Further particulars sent on request) 


of family life along a river in old China. 4 m Gh = 116 tnchen, 000 Pages Cloth Geund 0040 


Drawing on memories of her youth in A 
: s Order fro Bookst to] 
China, the author tells how Small Liang rom your Bookstore or H. H. HALLEY, Box 774, Chicago 90, Ill. 


learns the skills of his father’s occupa- y y¥- 
‘ rae J ONLY FIVE MINUTES 

to read this little book- 
dreds of dollars. 

















For the bicycle set (9-14) é: That's all it takes 


let which may save you hun 





The Secret Horse, by Marion Holland , ’ -. 
3 (Little, Brown, $3.00), will satisfy every 
youngster who has wanted a horse of his , 
own. Along with Gail and Nickie, he will HOW TO RECEIVE 
discover that owning a horse, secretly at 


; ; 
that, involves a lot more than just admir- : e 
ing and riding him. Mrs. Holland’s — > % GEN EROUS 


adroitness in storytelling results in a 


pleasing adventure tale, ,' he LI FE | M COM FE 


Peter Freuchen’s Story About A 
Treasures of the Seven Seas (Julian - é and 
Messner, $3.50) will be popular with a (aa 
youthful readers and probably their par- ' ~ SAVE TAX E Q 
ents, too. The author, famous in this } 
country for his appearances on TV, has 
woven together facts and fantasies con- 
cerning pirates, sunken treasure, whalers, These plans offer an ideal solution 
and the salt-water foods we enjoy. The} for those who need income from their capital during their lifetime, but 
black-and-white illustrations are stories| who also desire to help advance the great cause of the Church. 
in themselves. Under each plan you can establish a fund with the Foundation and 
receive a greater income return than you could otherwise obtain. Our 

Lewis and Clark, by Madge Haines! government encourages support of the Church and therefore allows gen- 
and Leslie Morrill (Abingdon, $1.75), a| erous gift deductions. All three plans have worthwhile tax advantages. 
new addition to the Makers of America| As a donor to the Foundation you can deduct from your adjusted gross 
series, describes how the two explorers | income the year your fund is established as much as 30% for income tax 
fulfilled a dream of discovery they had| purposes. If appreciated securities or other property are given, the capital 
had when lads on Thomas Jefferson’s| gains tax may be reduced or eliminated entirely. Also, under these 3 plans 
plantation. The large print and comfort-| your fund will decrease your estate and inheritance taxes. 


ably filled pages will attract the reader 4 , ; : oa 
Most important is the satisfaction of establishing a per- 


who is gaini in ¢ ac- 
quired pO aig te ha pani" "To serve | the Church manent fund in your name, with resources which God has 
‘ tian, entrusted to you to advance the greatest cause on earth! 


book. in all 9 its work 
3 attractive Clip and Mail Coupon Today ——— 


The Year the River Froze, by Chris- —" UNITED PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION 
tine Govan (World, $2.75), offers a fine ; 475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 
DON EMERSON HALL, Director 

ale of Li ‘ ‘ sr wie ‘ / ike to know more about your THREE IN- 
pg i ‘. ae COME. PLANS. Without obligation, please mail to 
: . me your new folder. 

But this desire conflicted with their ea- : 
gemess for the river boat to arrive with Send for Your 
their new coats, A title page with Miss FREE COPY cinta te 
Govan’s name on it almost guarantees| Of the Foundation’s! ‘°”— 


that the book will be about people who 3 PLANS er Oe ae 
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picture of rural life sixty years ago. It is 
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HARD OF 


HEARING 


Send for your Free Rep.ica of the powerful 
New Telex Behind-the-Ear today! Try on this 
ae in your own home—see how comfort- 
ably and snugly it fits behind your ear. 

If you are hard of hearing—or have a 
friend with poor hearing—clip and mail the 
coupon today. Your free replica of this new 
Telex hearing aid will be sent to you by re- 
turn mail. 


TELEX 


| TELEX, Telex Pork, St. Pavi 1, Minn. Dept. N311 


1 Please send me information and a free replica of this 
] new Telex. 


i Name 








i Address. 
| City Stote 


| Choir and Pulpit | 
Robes 


Write Dept. Q For Catalog end Somples 





| 


Cotrell and Leonard Inc. 
472 Broadway Albany 1,N.Y 





PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 





You give food and friendship 
with every $1 package you send 
to the world’s hungry thru the 
CARE Food Crusade, New York 


CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS 


CONTINUED 


| will become real friends of the reader. 


Redcloud & Co., by Elizabeth P. 
Fleming (Westminster, $2.95), is a nar- 
rative about a family vacation on the 
shores of Harte’s Lake in Wisconsin. The 
company was organized to help Joe Red- 
cloud acquire his canoe, but it ran into 
real difficulty when one of the members 
was suspected of being responsible for 
'the disappearance of the new paddles. 
Mrs. Fleming is a past master at creating 
a memorable adventure narrative. 





Recollection Creek, revised for young 

| people by Fred Gipson (Harpers, $2.95), 
concerns a year in the life of Hopper 

Creech, a period he and his reader friends 

will never forget. Always in the center of 

whatever mischief was afoot, Hopper 

| nonetheless managed to come out on the 
| amusing end of most of his adventures. 
Individual chapters of this book would 

| be fun to read aloud to the entire family. 


My Side of the Mountain, by Jean 
George (Dutton, $3.00), is an outstand- 
ing account of a twentieth-century boy's 
adventure in living alone. Sam Gribley 
found a home in a tree, clothing on the 
animals of the woods, and an education 

| in the plants and wildlife around him in 
a lonely region of the Catskill Mountains. 
This book provides an intimate look into 
the forming and developing mind of a 
teen-age boy. 


The Courage of Bethea, by Eliza- 
beth Howard (Morrow, $2.95), is the 
delightful answer to a request for a 
“romantic” story for young teen-agers. 
Bethea, fatherless and separated from 
the rest of her family, found not only an 
education but a philosophy of living 
during her year at the Western Female 
Seminary. The contrast between the 
schools of a hundred years ago and of 
today heightens interest in the story. 


America Is Born, by Gerald W. John- 
son (Morrow, $3.95), should attract 
young people who have learned that his- 
tory can be exciting. Without being aca- 
demic or dry, this volume graphically 
portrays the moral fiber which made our 
country grow. Leonard Everett Fisher’s 
|vivid drawings humorously catch the 
| spirit of the events they portray. 











CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian | 
Boards and Agencies | 


@ This Is Our Church. A thirty. 
page, illustrated brochure outlining 
the structure and program of the 
Church. Includes organizational 
charts, statistics of the boards and 
agencies, and a statement of the 
General Mission. 25¢ each, $18.00 
per 100; $60.00 per 500. 


@ Mission Yearbook of Prayer | 
1960. A guide for daily prayer for | 
the work of United Presbyterian 

overseas and national missions. The | 
names and activities of each station | 
and their workers are supplied. Also | 
includes fraternal] workers and over. | 
seas national workers in active serv- | 
ice under the Commission on Ecu- | 
menical Mission and Relations. 50¢. 


@ Battle on a Small Planet. A/ 
color cartoon booklet to supplement 
filmstrip with same title on the mean- 
ing of redemption. Of special inter- | 
est to youth. 10¢. 


@ The Great Ngee, by Lois John 
son McNeill. The stirring biography 
of one of the great pioneers in the 
Christian mission to Africa, Silas F. 
Johnson, M.D., of the Cameroun, 
written by his daughter. $1.00. 


@ The Halting Kingdom: Chris- 
tianity and the African Revolu- 
tion by John and Rena Karefa-Smart. 
An appraisal of the revolution in 
Africa and the role of Christianity 
in helping to shape emerging pat 
terns. Paper, $1.00. 


@Church Sponsored Weekday 
Nursery School and Kindergar- 
ten. A manual for churches which 
are already sponsoring a _nursefy 
school and kindergarten program) 
Manual is outgrowth of reques 
from local churches for help. 50¢. 


Order from Presbyterian Distributi¢ 

Service: 

225 Varick Street, New York 14, N.E 

416 S. Franklin St., Chicago 7, Ill. 7 

234 McAllister St., San Francisco 
Calif. 
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SEEN AND HEARD 


by John R. Fry 


Ninety Fine Minutes 


HE TURN of the Screw” is a ghost 
pall written by one of our better 
American novelists, Henry James. It is 
a deceptively simple story about a gov- 
erness who thought she saw ghosts, and 
perhaps really did. Mr. James did not let 
ox that he knew whether or not she saw 
the ghosts. He did make it pretty clear 
that the governess was in a battle with 
raw evil. 

“The Turn of the Screw” appeared 
as a television play on Tuesday, October 
90 (NBC, Ford Startime Series). The 
producers of the play had to make up 
their minds on whose side the audience 
would be placed, because in the matter 
of having ghosts on TV either you see 
them or you don’t. They decided—wisely, 
no doubt—in favor of the governess. So 
the viewing audience saw ghosts along 
with the governess, while the other ac- 
tors on the set did not—or claimed that 
they did not—see them. The producers 
could have had the governess looking at 
blank space, claiming to see the ghosts, 
but then the viewers would have been 
against the governess. 

That problem of ghosts was not the 
only one which the TV adaptation had 
to solve. It had to find two children with 
flexible emotions and revealing faces. It 
too was solved. Hayward Morse and 
Alexandra Wager did brilliant jobs as 
youngsters possessed by the governess’ 
predecessor and her paramour, the but- 
ler—in ghost form. 

Hubbel Robinson, the producer, then 
had to persuade Ingrid Bergman to do 
the part of the governess. Miss Bergman 


had not yet done anything on television 
and reportedly was not interested in the 
medium. But Mr. Robinson got her; and 
she gave a flawless, artful, intense per- 
formance. 

The play itself raised all kinds of fasci- 
nating questions, as it intended to do. 
The viewer was left up in the air, sure 
of but one thing: that children no less 
than adults can be assaulted by morbid- 
ity and dread to such an extent that good 
old TLC (tender, loving care) cannot 
perform its work. This is not a popular 
thesis and for that reason is immediately 
pertinent. Perhaps the producers re- 
alized the relevance of the theme; per- 
haps they were interested basically in 
telling a good story. The point is that 
they did put it on the TV screen, thus 
engaging, for ninety minutes at least, 
the viewing audience with a fine play. 
This happens so seldom. When it does 
come off, it deserves grateful comment. 


The World Alliance of Reformed and 
Presbyterian Churches has produced a 
film entitled For God’s Glory. This is 
a motion picture of paintings, illustra- 
tions, drawings, and other important 
papers representing the life and activities 
of the Presbyterian and Reformed 
Churches over the past four hundred 
years. A narrator tells the story as the 
camera looks at these documents. The 
film has been designed for use in the 
1959-60 Jubilee Year Celebrations. Local 
churches can secure prints from synod 
and some presbytery offices for free use. 


Calvin pleads his case before the Geneva Council. 
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Here’s how you can get 


A GOOD INCOME 
FOR LIFE 


largely paid for from 
your own tax savings 


It will pay you to investigate this 
American Bible Society Life Income 
Plan—so advantageous, a number of 
business advisors are recommending 
it and investing in it themselves. 


You receive a generous, secure, lifetime 
income based on the present high value 
of your stocks, bonds or real estate. (Pay- 
ments to you in 1959 are at the rate of 
5.5%.) 

You save all the capital gains tax. 
You save on your income tax. For in- 
stance, on a $10,000 holding, at age 65, 
you can deduct as much as $6658 the 
first year as a charitable donation. 


You save on estate and inheritance taxes 
for your heirs. 


You get in addition the satisfaction 
of sharing in the world-wide distribution 
of the Bible through the American Bible 
Society, founded in 1816 to provide, in 
cooperation with the churches, the Scrip- 
tures in 1136 languages and in Braille 
for the blind. 


Write today for further details to: 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


Dept. PL-911 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 








HOTEL GROSVENOR 
35 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 


Well known Assembly Place 
for Presbyterians 
Come and feel at home 
Air-conditioned rooms available 
Write for brochure, Dept. PL 








GOWNS | 
CHOIR - PULPIT 


STOLES - HANGINGS 3 
THE C. E. WARD CO. 


NEW LONDON, OHIO 









GOD’S SPECIAL CHILDREN 


(Continued from page 18) 


things for those who cannot? How else 
could they learn so quickly that the most 
fundamental need in the life of a child 
is neither toys nor food, but the sense 
of being wanted and loved for his own 
sake alone? In what other situation can 
two people be drawn closer together 
than one in which both must be willing 
to give their all together, that their child 
may realize his fullest potentialities? 

It is a hard school, of course, as life 
usually is, but slowly mothers and fathers 
can learn to live with the fact of a handi- 
cap. The handicap may be a fact, but 
a child is not a tact. 

A handicapped child can be learned 
to be lived with and to be enjoyed so 
much that all the pain and heartache are 
erased in the joy of his company. Our 
hurt didn’t really begin until Jeanne and 
I saw Laurie’s tortured little body laid 
to rest just before her third birthday. 
There at that sunlit grave our anguish 
plunged to new depths, for Laurie meant 
all a child could mean to parents, and 
more, because of her need. We miss her 
vet, even these three years later, and 
know we shall miss her until that day 
when we may be rejoined. 

When you meet a handicapped child 
or his parents or, in the providence of 
God, should be asked to receive one of 
these special children into your home, 
don’t seek to escape what can be the 
greatest privilege of ail. You don't 
achieve that privilege and blessing by 
rationalizing about a handicap; by seek- 
ing to explain it away; by rejecting the 
child; or by denying the reality of his 
handicap. You attain it only through 
loving him for what he is. 

If you are the parent of a handicapped 
child, remember that he was given to 
you because his Creator could not en- 
trust him to the care of anyone else. He 
is yours because God wants and wanted 
you to have him. Love the little one for 
himself, and you will find the love of 
God as well, and know that we never live 
in the loneliness that we sometimes 
think we do. 

Laurie is gone now—with her smile 
angelic even in pain, her thick golden- 
blonde curls, her little giggles of joy—but 
only from this earth. She is still ours, and 
we are hers, and always will be. We 
could give her so little in life, but she 
has given us enough to last our lifetime 
and beyond. This is the real blessing of 
knowing and loving a handicapped 
child. 
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GROW TINY ROSES INDOORS*1 


These perfectly shaped MINIATURE ROSE 
BUSHES will bloom indoors all winter 


long. What a glorious sight! They grow no 
more than 8 to 12 inches tall, but burst 
with a gorgeous array of tiny blooms! 
Hardy as regular rose bushes. Blooms are 


thimble-size! Keep indoors in winter, trans- 
plant outdoors to bloom all summer and 
autumn. Guwaranteed to thrill you of your money 
back! MINIATURE ROSE BUSHES, onl 
$1.49 each, postage paid. 3 Bushes for $4. 
Order from Sunset House, 247 Sunset 
Building, Beverly Hills, California. 











Senuins Almond Macaroons 


Sold on the Ocean Grove, | $2 per box con- 
N. J. boardwalk for 20 taining over 5 
years. Real old fashioned | doz. Check or 
flavor. Unconditionally | money order. 


guara 
THE MACAROON SHOP 
Mail Order Dept., P.O. Box 72 
Spring Lake, N.J. 








a I WANT FOR 
HRISTMAS Ls A 
FLEA. SCAT PAD*Z, 


ae — new present 













ionable muted plaid patterns, 
cedar fragrance resistant, 
washable, non-shrink and mothproof. 


oils Fleas and “B.0.” While Dogs Doze 


rone’s new improved Flea-Scat-Pad pa 
an comfort—relief from scratching, death to fleas, 
restful sleep. Protects children. Pets prefer it so stay 
off —~ sofas, beds. Ends soiled cushions, telltale 
hairs, doggy odor. Has zipper for removing inner 
when washing. Lon 43°fe" sacene. Colorful wrap. 
egular 14x 28 in. $3 Super 28 x 36in. 98 
@eder tex Chaser—the Pad for Cats, 14x18 in. only $2.98 
jer Today—Avoid the neliaey rush. Send 

bm or M.O. We oud +t ~ +4 ——F —. 


CHAPERONE peo%ss. Sadhan. mass. 


en 









Ame 
platter 
or rug; 
retain i! 
hold-do 
ize. $1 
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@Distinctive ceramic tiles. Sport 
dogs in attractive colors on 4” fd 
backed tiles with depressed cente 
Equipped with hangers, these tiles md 
unusual wall plaques or coasters. $3: 
per set. Jay Flint Studio, Box 66PL, 
town, Mississippi. 
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®@ Day-n-Night mailbox marker. |j 
to 17 characters appear on both sides# 
this easy-to-install marker, Made of @ 
minum, with baked enamel finish 
raised white reflecting letters on bli 
background, $1.95 from Spear Engine# 
ing Co., 347 Spear Bldg., Colon 
Springs, Colorado. 











PRESBYTERIAN 
EMBLEM | N 
STERLING SILVER | 
RELIGIOUS GIFT 
18” chain, Each 
emblem inscribed | 


on reverse side 
* “I am a Presbyterian.” } 
' Shown Actual Size R7089/6 ...... $5.0 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER ILLUSTRATING MANE oF 
PRESBYTERIAN ITEMS 0 PROMPT De 


G. S. HARVALE & CO. bert 


100 Sth AVENUE + NEW YORK 11,N 
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These suggestions may be helpful in selecting Christmas 
or party gifts for friends or family. 


Please order direct from the sources given and enclose payment with your order. 


American black walnut carving 
platter. A handsome serving piece built 
r rugged use and specially treated to 
etain its beauty. Hardwood spikes and 
old-down aid in carving. 204”x 13%” in 
ize. $18.50; without hold-down, $15.00. 
he Country Squire, RFD 3, Box 7-45, 


yawfordsville, Indiana. 















New-style furs for old. Transform 
our dated or worn fur coat into the latest 
ashionable mode. Restyling includes 
ew lining and interlining, cleaning, 
ing, and monogramming for $22.95. 
y-six smart style choices. Write for 
ee illustrated booklet. Morton’s, Dept. 
51, Washington 4, D.C. 


h a 


oral 








@ Cranberry Scoop record rack. Cop- 
ied from a New England antique, this 
lovely pine piece, with hand-rubbed 
Salem brown finish, is 15” high, 14” 
wide, 84” deep. Holds 15 LP record al- 
bums... or magazines. $12.95 plus 75¢ 
postage. Leslie Creations, Dept. PL, La- 
fayette Hill, Pennsylvania. 





@ Fresh holly for Christmas. For your 
front door, windows, or table. This fresh- 
cut, treated holly, topped with mistletoe, 
will arrive, with gift cards enclosed, 
about December 16, unless another date 
is requested, $2.95. Northwest Corner 
Store, Dept. PL, Longview, Washington. 





wile]. lle] fe] Men dle 
»>FOLDING 
tm TABLE LINE 









Kitchen committees, so- 
, cial groups, attention! 
Factory prices & discounts to Churches, 
Schools, Clubs, etc. Monroe all-new 
| FOLD-KING Banquet Tables, with 
‘ exclusive aew automatic folding and 
\ locking, super strength, easy seating. 
a BIG NEW 1960 CATALOG FREE 
e~ f pictures. Full line tables, chairs, table and 
| la Nasied platform-risers, portable partitions, 
etin boards. S2nd year. WRITE 









THE MONROE CO., 64 Church St., Colfax, lowa 











BLOOMING TRAILING VINE MADEIRA 
HANGING GARDEN 


5 FAST-GROWING $] 49 


BLOOMING SIZE 
MADEIRA BULBS 
ALREADY PLANTED IN 


ATTRACTIVE BASKET Complete 
For a lovely ‘‘greenhouse’’ of living 
color send for this styrene hanging 
basket that’s already planted with 5 
small flowering size Madeira bulbs 
(Boussingaultia Baselloides), Just add 

ater —— watch it grow... . indoors. 


Quickly the lovely tropical vines spill 
over almost to very floor with masses 
of heart-shaped green glossy leaves 
Biooms with clusters of small, gay 
e fragrant flowers. Brightens every 





. » et Comes complete 
with bracket ready to hang. 
$1.49 each or 2 for $2.89... 
C.O.D. postage extra. Cash orders add 
we ship postage paid. Be satisfied or return 
days for purchase price refund. 


MICHIGAN BULB CO. 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 





ud 
10 


se at 
within 


Dept. FA-96-59 
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Frederick W. Strandberg 
1240 Oak Circle Drive 
Jackson Heights. 

Long Island. New York 





Your Address Labels, 1000—$1 


ANY MESSAGE UP TO 4 LINES on white, gilt edged 
gummed paper 112” long. Padded in books and 
packed with 21%” PLASTIC BOX. Use on checks, 
lunches, books, letters, phono records. 1000 for $1 
ppd. Any 5 or more orders, 80c each; any 10, 75c ea.; 
any 25 or more, 60c each. Great for gifts. Via air, 
add 21¢c per 1000. Guaranteed to please. Quite pos- 
sibly the finest label value you can find. Note we tell 
you our sizes. Prompt delivery. Bruce Bolind, 111 Bo- 
lind Bidg., Montrose 48, Calif. Thank you kindly! 








MAN’S DRESSER ORGANIZER - *3* 


Man’s best friend is this lazy susan 
DRESSER VALET! It holds his collar 
Stays, cuff links, tie clips, watch, loose 
change, rings, glasses and wallet—each in 
a separate compartment. He knows where 
everything is! Spins around to make him 
feel extra efficient. Handsomely gold tooled 
“sun-tan” leatherette, moire-lined. Practi- 
cal gift for any man! Satisfaction guaranteed or 


your money back! Only $3.98, stage paid. 
Order DRESSER VALET from Sunset 
House, 246 Sunset Building, Beverly Hills, 


California. 











CHRISTMAS STORY WINDOW 
Your home will glow with radiant stained 
glass brilliance. Designs can be grouped 
to fit any window. Authentic art litho- 
graphed on a translucent paper. So easy 
. wipe paper with mineral oil and 
color with crayons. Astonishing results! 
Nine designs — giant 34” x 44” included. 
1958 award winner. Guaranteed satis- 
faction. Mail $2.00 STAINED GLASS 
CRAFT, Box 82G, Waukesha, Wis. 
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UNBU...begger 


child of mystery 


COUNTRIES 

Africa (Central), Austria, Belgium. 
Bolivia, Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Can- 
ada, Chile, England, Finland, France, 
Greece, Hong Kong, India, Indo- 
nesia, Iran, Israel, Italy, Jamaica, 
Japan, Jordan, Korea, Lapland, 
Lebanon, Macao, Malaya, Mexico, 
Okinawa, Pakistan, Philippines, Puer- 
to Rico, Syria, Taiwan (Formosa), 
Thailand, United States, Vietnam, 
Western Germany, American Indians 
or greatest need 


Christian Children’s Fund, incor- 
porated in 1938, with its 317 affil- 
tated orphanage schools in 38 coun- 
tries, ts the largest Protestant or- 
phanage organization in the world. 
It serves 30 million meals a year. 
It is registered with the Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary Foreign 
Aid of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration of the United 
States Government. It is exper- 
ienced, efficient, economical and 
conscientious. 


Nothing is known about Unbu. In India, 
names have a meaning and her name means 
“love” but she has never had any. She was 
found in a small village down on the plains in 
Coonoor, South India, in the early morning, 
with a coconut shell which she used for beg- 
ging in her hands. She was sobbing and no 
one knew how she came to the village. She 
had evidently been dropped there deliberately 
by someone during the night, as she had not 
been there the day before. 

She explained the long gash in the side of 
her head by saying she was torn by the claws 
of a dog which had knocked her down to take 
the few scraps of food someone had put in 
her coconut shell. She shook her head when 
asked about her mother and father and said 
she never had any. 

She did not know the place she came from 
but said it was big. She seemed to think she 
had always been on the streets alone. She 
had never eaten a regular meal, just scraps 
put in her shell or some cooked rice or vege- 
table she bought for a few annas (an anna is 
worth about two U. S. pennies) when she was 
lucky enough to be given any. She had never 
been in a house, she always slept on the 
streets, and her stomach always hurt. 

There are thousands of little Unbus in 
India—hungry, sick, homeless and friendless. 
CCF cares for as many as funds permit in 
CCF affiliated orphanages. In Calcutta alone, 
thousands live on the streets with families 
staking out bits of the curb. Here they sit, 
sleep, wash their clothing, cook their skimpy 
messes over a fire made from the shreds of 
dung picked up from the tracks of the skinny 
sacred wandering cows. 

Indian children can be “adopted” and ad- 
mitted to CCF’s 12 affiliated Indian orphan- 
ages. The cost is the same in India as in all 
countries listed, $10.00 a month. 


For Information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 





one year in 
(Name Country) 


ture.. 


tion. 





I wish to “adopt” a boy [J girl [J for 


I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 
C) first month [). Please send me the 
child’s name, story, address and pic- 
I understand that I can corres- 
pond with the child. Also, that there 
is no obligation to continue the adop- 





I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
tL Sk Seema een 
(C0 Please send me further information. 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 











THE CHURCH 
AND THE MASS MEDIA 


(Continued from page 19 


We honestly don’t know. No one ha 
ever applied a systematic research audit 
to the system. It is something we ar 
now working toward. And judging from 
the evidence available, there are both 
good and bad sides to the picture. 

We know that the potential repre. 
sented by laymen is not being realized, 
But there are instances in which it js 
apparent that Christian laymen in the 
broadcasting industry are doing an e. 
cellent job—not just trying hard, but ae. 
tually coming up with some results in 
produeing program fare which, for ex- 
ample, supports Christian values. Take 
Robert Young’s program, “Father Knows 
Best.” It competes on the air with one 
of the more popular Westerns, and 
comes out even in terms of audience 
size. Or take Pat Boone, who _ turned 
down a cigarette company as a sponsor 
for his program because he did not think 
that as a Christian he should ask a teen. 
age audience to smoke. 

The success of our Church strategy 
with respect to the radio and television 
industry, and for that matter with re 
spect to the mass media as a whole, de 
pends on the ability of the Church to 
lead its laymen into a sufficiently vivid 
contact with God to transform them it- 
wardly and give them a deep inner 
Christian religious experience. It de- 
pends secondly on the realization by 
these laymen that they must witness of 
their experience to others with whom 
they come in contact, both personal 
and through the mass media. This basic 
fact of life of the Christian Church mus 
be spelled out. And thirdly, it depends 
on the ability of the church to organiz 
the training of its laymen so that they 
do a skilled and not an amateurish job 
of witnessing. For example, in the broad- 
cast area, try to find a deeply religiow 
topnotch Protestant script writer. They 
are scarce. 

To the extent that the Church directly 
controls some air time each week and 
puts on Church-sponsored religious pro 
graming, it must use its greatest talent. 
But the Church cannot and must not be 
content with that. In broadcasting, as ® 
other secular areas, we must ask laymen 
at all levels to speak up or to be 
ashamed: to speak out of a profound 
experience of their own, to speak skil 
fully and to speak fearlessly. 


PrespyTeRiaNn Lift 
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CHI LDREN’S STOR Y by Dorothy Mansur 


Lost and Found 


There was a frown on Johnny’s freck- 
led face this cool Saturday morning, as 
he stood in the old shed staring gloomily 
at the books and games on the rickety 
table. This was the day he and his friend 
George had planned to straighten up 
all the clutter. Then they were going 
to hang out the sign they had made to 
announce the shed’s new name—“The 
Hideout.” 

But on the way home from school 
yesterday, the two boys had had a small 
argument that had ended in a lively 
quarrel. Now, Johnny knew, George 
would not come. 

Oh, well, Johnny told himself, I can 
take care of things just as well alone. 
He grabbed a book and put it on a shelf. 

As he worked, Johnny thought of all 
the fun he and George had had since 
Dad had given him the shed that stood 
in the far corner of the family’s vard. 
Together the boys had cleaned out rub- 
bish, painted the rickety table, put up 
shelves, and hammered nails to hang 
jackets and caps on. It didn’t matter at 
all which one owned them. Sometimes 
George wore Johnny's leather jacket 
home, sometimes Johnny wore George's. 
They were real pals, they told each other 
over and over. 

Now they weren't even friends. Impa- 
tiently Johnny pushed aside a small box 
on the table. Under it he saw George's 
newest foreign stamp. Johnny gasped. 
He didn’t mean to leave that when he 
brought it to show me, he told himself. 
Well—he'll just have to remember where 
it is. 

Suddenly a shrill whistle sounded from 
outside, and two neighborhood boys, 
Billy and Tex, bounded into the shed. 

“Want to go for a hike?” Billy asked. 

Tex cried, “Yippee! Grab a sandwich, 
Johnny, but hurry up.” 

“Okay,” Johnny grinned, glad to be 
interrupted. “I'll tell Mom,” he said, 
reaching for a jacket. 

Soon the boys were walking in the 
nearby woods. They scuffed through red 
and gold leaves that covered the ground. 
They poked around with sticks in the 
dirt near an old stone wall, hoping to 


turn up an Indian arrowhead. Then they , 


started down a path which they had 
never explored before. 

At last Tex said, “I really am lost with 
all this twisting and turning. Did you 
bring your compass, Johnny?” 
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“Sure,” Johnny answered, as he 
reached into his jacket pocket. “I haven’t 
got it,” he cried, jerking the pocket in- 
side out, thrusting his hand into all the 
other pockets. “I always have it with me. 
Where is it?” 

“Maybe in The Hideout,” Billy said. 

“Sure—that’s where it is,” Johnny 
agreed in a shaky voice. But he felt anx- 
ious, for the compass had once belonged 
to his grandfather. 

The boys walked on, and in a few 
minutes they reached a cove on the river, 
where they had played before. 

At their favorite spot near a summer- 
time swimming hole, they stopped for 
lunch. As they ate, Johnny thought of 
George. All the day’s fun would have 
been better, he knew, if George were 
enjoying it, too. Soon after lunch the 
three boys started home. 

Johnny ran to The Hideout to look 
for his compass. He tossed aside boxes 
and lifted packages, but the compass 
was nowhere to be seen. 

Just as Johnny decided he was the 
unluckiest boy in town, he caught sight 
of George’s stamp. A queer look came 
over Johnny’s face. Maybe George thinks 
it’s lost, he thought. Maybe he feels 
pretty awful, too. 

He picked up the stamp and headed 
out the door, Halfway down the block 
he met George. “Here’s something of 
yours,” he said, holding out the stamp. 

“Wow,” George gasped. “Am I glad 
to get that. Where . . .” George stopped, 
scowling as if suddenly remembering the 
quarrel, “Well, here’s something of yours, 
too,” he said, struggling out of Johnny’s 
leather jacket and handing it over. 

Johnny took off George's jacket and 
handed it to him, then slapped his own 
across his shoulder and turned to leave. 

“You'd better be careful,” George 
warned, “unless you want your old com- 
pass to fall out of that pocket.” 

“Wh—what!” Johnny dug into the 
pocket, his fingers closed on his compass. 

For an instant the boys looked uncer- 
tainly at each other. Then they laughed. 
And Johnny knew the quarrel finally was 
over. 

“We'd better fix up a lost and found 
department at The Hideout,” he said. 

“Okay,” George agreed cheerfully. 
“Race you.” 

And side by side the two sprinted 
toward Johnny's yard. 
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Low cost Gifts 


with 


Be ready for Christmas—mail this coupon 
today to your nearest 


WESTMINSTER BOOK STORE 
Dept. 41, Witherspoon Bidg., Philodelphia 7, Pa. 
Dept. 41, 220 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Dept. 41, Room 201, 1501 Wilshire Bivd., 
Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


Dept. 41, 228 Oliver Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa 
Pleose send me the number of copies morked 
() Christmos Customs Around the World @ $3.50 


[] Christmos Songs and Their Stories @ $2.50 


"] Christmas @ $1.50 


[]} Christmas idecls @ $1.50 
NAME___ 
ADDRESS. 


— ZONE STATE ___. 


Charge [) Check or M.O. enclosed () 


Tronsportation ond hondling charges extra. 
Cash: Include 5¢ per dollar with order. 


high holiday spIRit 


for the whole family 


CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS AROUND THE WORLD 


By Herbert H. Wernecke. On December 25 Peruvians attend a bull fight,) 
Serbs strew their tables with hay, Abyssinians eat raw meat, New Zea! 
landers start summer vacations—and Bostonians did nothing until 1856f 
So tells this amazing book abounding in Christmas curiosa, religious and 
festive, of 66 countries. The wealth of information—history, symbols, 
legends, recipes, plus the easy style and whimsical illustrations make if 
the most delightful holiday treat you’ve enjoyed in years. Only $3.5€ 


CHRISTMAS SONGS AND THEIR STORIES 


By Herbert H. Wernecke. Be sure to have this companion book—a conver 
sation piece for December and a family treasure forever. It includes 
complete words and all the variations of 54 carols and hymns—old 
favorites as well as the unusual—representing 14 different countries ane 
races. Here also are the intriguing stories behind them—the who, whafy 
why, when, and where of their composition—and where to find musi€ 
for them today. Carefully authenticated, conveniently arranged, it's af 
ideal gift. Only $2.50. 


CHRISTMAS 


Edited by Randolph E. Haugan. Soon it's Christmas again—and each yea 
more and more families gather round with this distinctive Annual, now 
in its 29th volume. New each year, it combines Scripture, articles, stories, 
poetry, music, and full-color art to give rich, varied, and Christian 
expression to Christmas observance. Size, 10%” x 13%”. Only $1.50. 


CHRISTMAS IDEALS : 


For older folks this beloved Christmas book brings back the cherished 
yesteryears—for youngsters it is a persuasive contrast to the “times” that 
cre too much with us all. Here are 102 beautiful pages of poems, 
thoughts, articles, songs, special features, and full-color reproductions of. 
the world’s finest art—ail conveying the warmth and sacredness of tradi- 
tional Christmas. Size, 842" x 11”. Only $1.50. 
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